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For the Companion. 
THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF HENRY FAUQUEZ, 

“Now, doctor, the story you promised me 
about this old swing. Why have you let it stand 
here in ruins so many years when everything 
else in the garden is kept in such perfect order?” 

“Nothing has changed here. The old ivy still 
throws its green mantle over the crumbling wall; 
neither seems a day older. And the lindens,— 
already some silver streaks, like first gray hairs, 
are visible in their thick foliage. 

“It was just such an afternoon as this, on an 
autumn day. My mother sat knitting at the 
window of the little sitting-room, where she 
might overhear us at our play.” 

Here the doctor paused suddenly, and turning 
towards me, 

“T believe you are going to have your story,” 
said he; “I feel it on the tip of my tongue. But 
it will be long, I warn you, and not very gay.” 

I protested in great haste that everything con- 
cerning the enigmatical swing was of deepest in- 
terest to me, and the doctor began: 

“f was born in this old house, like my father 
before me, and I hope to die in it. 

“Up to the age of thirteen years, the period at 
which my story begins, I had never been out of 
it for twenty-four hours at a time. My studies | 
and my sports were shared with a boy of about 
my own age, whose mother, a widow like mine, 
lived near here, supported by a modest govern- | 
ment pension, and certain kinds of needlework | 
in which she excelled. 

“George and I had speedily become insepara- | 
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“There was one good and true friend, how- | 
ever, who both recognized my faults and had the | 
courage to speak of them as they deserved. It | 
was my preceptor, the village pastor. Often had | 
he given my mother the wisest counsel in regard | 
to my defects. | 

“Tf Noel does not correct them now while his | 
character is forming,’ said he to her, ‘a time will | 


| “He did notanswer me. The pallor of his face 
terrified me even more than the sight of the 
blood which was streaming from the wound in 
his head. 

“**George, George, speak to me!’ repeated I, 
so anxious for some assurance that he yet lived 
| that I forgot the urgent need there was to sum- 
| mon assistance from the house. 
| “But not a word nor a look, not the least 
| movement of the limbs, nor the faintest moan re- 
| sponded to my petition. 

“George was dead, and I was his murderer! 
‘A half-hour later my mother, rendered un- 
easy by hearing nothing of us at our play, came 
| out into the garden to look for us, and proceed- 
| 
| 
| 








ed directly to the swing. 

“What an appalling sight met her eyes! I 
was stretched on the ground beside my comrade 
as pale and apparently as lifeless as himself. 
| Fortunately our instructor, the good pastor, had 

dined with us, as he very often did. He came 

to the assistance of my poor mother, almost be- 
| side herself with anxiety and fright, had us im- 
mediately carried into the house, sent for a doc- 
tor, and after attending to everything which our 
| condition most urgently demanded, went him- 
| self to convey the sad news to the mother of 

“He, on the contrary, was delighted at his | George. 
good luck, and his gayety, which I deemed| ‘“‘I did not regain consciousness till the middle 
wholly out of place in the face of my disappoint-| of the night. In the dim light of the watch- 
ment, augmented my wrath. | lamp I saw my nurse dozing in a big arm-chair, 

‘‘No sooner was he standing on the little board and my mother seated at the foot of my bed 
making his first efforts towards securing a lofty | praying fervently. 
flight than I began hastening his descent. “**George,’ demanded I, starting up wildly, as 

“I pulled viciously on the cord attached to the | the memory of what had occurred flashed on my 
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ble friends. Those who differ most widely have | come when it will be too late; when they will, end of the seat in sudden jerks, or, gathering up | mind. 
the strongest attraction for each other it would | perhaps, have wrecked not only his own happi-! all my strength, caught hold of the board and | “*Thank God! he speaks—he is saved!’ ex- 


seem, for it would have been impossible to find | 
two natures more unlike than ours. 

“George was gentleness itself, of a most ami- 
able and charming disposition, kind-hearted and 
generous in the extreme, always ready to sacri- 
fice to others his wishes and preferences. 

“I was an only son, and the petting and spoil- 


ing of all kinds received from my too kind moth- 


er and my grandfather had rendered me ex- 
cessively arrogant, domineering and irascible. 
Whatever my whim, it must be satisfied at once. 
Everything must yield to my will instantly. 
The least show of resistance exasperated me at 
times, arousing in me the most violent anger. 
“True, these paroxysms of wrath were not of 
very frequent occurrence, for everybody was ac- 
customed to give way to me at the first demand. 
“In our pastimes, which were managed by me 
as absolute ruler, I took care always to claim for 
myself the leading part, victorious general, chief 
or admiral, commanding the fleet of the pond. 
“George was always compelled to take the 
second place, 
“‘But what difference does it make to you?” 


ness but that of all whom he most loves.’ | ran under him, with a parting fling to the right| claimed my mother. ‘Lie still, darling,’ added 
“My mother promised to show herself more | or left, so as to leave him no chance of attaining | she, presenting to me a spoonful of some sooth- 
firm with me, but alas! she had promised be- la straight course. | ing potion, ‘and drink this.’ 


yond her strength. | 
““*Noel had such a good heart,’ she apolo- | 
gized. ‘And then he was all she had left now.’ 
“Towards the close of the summer my mother, 
at my request, hada splendid swing put up here 
| under these linden trees,—the same whose dilap- 
idated remains have so excited your curiosity. 
“No expense was spared in making its equip- 
ments as complete as possible. The old boat 
that you see there would seat four at a time 
comfortably, and, when we preferred, that could 
be detached readily and the ordinary light board 
substituted. The latter was our favorite, as 
with it we could go much higher than when 
seated in the heavy boat. We were very fond 
of ‘working up’ together, as boys call it, stand- 
jing; but what we thought most delightful of all 
| was to occupy the ‘buggy,’ as the smaller seat 
was called, one at a time, and see which could 
touch the top boughs of the lindens the quickest, 








“But nothing I could do to annoy him served | 


“Tam not sick,’ answered I, pushing away 


in the least to diminish his good humor. The|her hand. ‘Where is George? It is he you 
more malice I displayed the louder his laughter. | ought to be taking care of, not I.’ 

‘One, two, three,’ repeated he after me, to| ‘‘‘Jeanne, he is delirious again,’ said my 
moderate my overhaste in counting. | mother to the nurse, awake now and listening 

‘From the moment that George had gained | eagerly. 
the first swing, I had decreed that he must stop “Tam not delirious,’ rejoined I, with an im- 
as soon as he had had twenty-one strokes. patience and an agitation that belied my words. 

“<But if you count in that way, I shall only ‘I know what I am saying, and if you don’t tell 
have half as many as you count,’ said he. ;me what has become of George, I will get up 

“J pretended not to hear, and went on rapidly. | right away and go look for him.’ 

“Four, five, six, seven.’ “Calm yourself, Noel dear. George and you 

“Three, four, five,’ followed George, count-! fell off the swing. It was a terrible fall, but 
ing fairly. God, I trust, will be as merciful to George’s 

“Fight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve!’ cried I, | mother as he has been to yours.’ 
with redoubled ardor. ** “Did they take him home?’ 

““*That isn’t fair, Noel. Thanks toyou,I have} ‘‘ ‘No, dear, he is here, inthe blue room. His 
not yet touched the branches, and J always reach | mother is with him, and the doctor is there, too 
them in less than thirteen.’ |now. Weare doing everything for him that can 

‘Fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eigh-| be done.’ 





| and who could bring down with him the greater 


teen,’ continued I, deaf to whatever hemightsay.| ‘‘‘The blue room is not as nice as mine. I 


I would say, with the blind selfishness of a| number of leaves. 





spoiled child. 


‘Provided you are a soldier, is | 


“Needless to say that once seated in the bug- | 


‘** ‘T warn you I won’t stop.’ | 


itnot fun enough for you to bea simple private?’ | gy I was never in any hurry to yield my place to | will you get off?’ | 


““OF course it is,’ he would reply, with the | another, and George was forced to await my | 


Most contented air in the world. ‘An army 
cannot have two commanders-in-chief.’ 


| good pleasure for his turn. 
“One Saturday George came, as was his habit, 


“ ‘No! ’ | 
‘**Twenty-one!’ | 
‘And I hurled him, in a fury, as high as either | 


“The warm-hearted fellow saw no injustice in | to take dinner with me and spend the afternoon. | of us had ever been. 


ny invariably assuming the superior rank. 

“It seemed to him that our plays were but the 
rehearsals of the grand achievements which the 
future had in store for me. 

“In the meantime we played soldier a great 
deal, were always the very head of the column 
when a regiment marched through our little 


‘own, and drilled ourselves for St. Cyr while | 


that famed academy was still a long way off. 
‘You see,’ said George to me, ‘all my life I 
have looked forward to a military career, and if 
auything should happen to prevent my some day 
joining the regiment in which my poor father 


fought so gallantly, I believe I should die of the | 
But what is the use of worry-' 


disappointment. 
Ng about it? If by some bad luck I fail to pass 
the examination for St. Cyr, I can still enter the 
amy as a volunteer, and the red epaulet also 
*ads sometimes to the baton of a marshal.’ 


“Hardly was the dessert on the table before 
whatever of our portion was portable had found 
its way to our pockets, that we might the sooner 
be off to the swing. 

‘Me first! cried I, as usual forgetful entirely 
of the demands of common politeness towards 
| my guest, and thoughtful only of self. 

‘Wait a moment, boys,’ said my mother. 

‘It is not fair, Noel, that you should always 

have the swing first. You ought to draw lots to 

; decide that. I will hold the long and short 

| straws for you, or wet my finger, whichever you 
wish.’ 

“These words seemed to me an encroachment 
of maternal authority on my rights. I resisted, 
but my mother remained firm, for the first time, 
| perhaps, and in the end I was forced to submit. 
| “The drawing proved in favor of George, 

which put the finishing stroke to my ill humor, 


| 


| ‘Bravo!’ cried he, laughing delightedly. 
| ‘Give me a half-dozen more like that and I will 
call it square.’ 

“ ‘Will you get off? shouted I, hoarse with , 
rage, exasperated by his laughter. 

‘No, no,’ replied he, still laughing trium- | 
phantly. 

“*You won't, eh?’ muttered I, between my | 
teeth, and, bringing my whole weight to bear | 
suddenly on the conducting cord when George | 
was at his highest, I jerked the seat from be- 
| neath his feet. His hands, unable to resist the 
sudden strain upon them, relaxed their hold, and 
his form went flying through the air with no 
longer any support. I saw him strike head first 
against that linden there, then drop heavily to | 


| the ground. | 
| 


“I flew to him, erving, ‘George, George!’ in| 
ian agony of fright and remorse, ;' 








‘‘°We’llsee if you won’t! Nineteen, twenty,— | gets well. 


want him to have my room and my bed till he 
Can’t they bring him in here now?’ 

“ ‘My brave, good boy! he thinks only of his 
playmate, and forgets all about his own suffer- 
ings.’ 

“As these words escaped from my mother, she 
threw her arms around me and strained me to 
her heart. 

‘I blushed to my very temples. That em- 
brace, of which I felt inyself so unworthy, was 
like hot iron to my burning face. 

“Oh, if she only knew!’ thought I. 

“Then it suddenly occurred to me that if 
George had not been very seriously injured he 
would have recovered sufficiently to return home 
before dark. Was he then so badly hurt that he 
could not be removed from the bed in which 
they had first placed him? Or,—could it be that 
my mother was concealing from me the horrible 
truth which as yet she dared not reveal to me? 
Was he really dead, as I had at first believed? 
And was I actnally his murderer? 

“At this thought a cold sweat broke out on 
my forehead. I trembled convulsively in every 
limb. But one desire now possessed me,—to 
clear my room of all witnesses of my emotion as 
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soon as possible, and as soon as I should be 
alone, to steal quietly and unobserved to where 
George was lying, and ascertain for myself the, 
whole truth, whatever it might be. 

“I was able to carry out this design, in part, 
at least, more easily than I had anticipated, 

“Hardly had the day dawned when it was evi- 
dent that something extraordinary was going on 
in the house. The servants came and went, as-| 
cending and descending the stairs, and travers- 
ing the halls with a silent haste that inspired in 
me the most dreadful imaginings. 

“My mother, 
several hours past, received a hasty summons 
and abruptly left the room, 

“The time for me to act had come, 

“T named a dozen books to my nurse, and told 
her to go down to the library and not return till 
she had found them all; that I must have them 
all together, or I would accept of none. 

“The moment she departed, I leaped from my 
bed and was dressed in a twinkling. Then I 
stole out noiselessly, and proceeded cautiously 
along the hall in the direction of the blue room. 
The door of the little parlor connecting with it 
was partly open, and a subdued sound of voices 
issuing therefrom warned me that I was in dan- 
ger of being discovered if I passed. 

“Listening acutely, I recognized that of our 
village doctor, the pastor’s and my mother’s, and 
added to these was a voice wholly unknown to 
me. It was that of a man who spoke, though in 
a whisper almost, as one high in authority, it 
seemed to me; a man whose orders must neces- 
sarily be obeyed. 

**T see no other means,’ said th's voice, every 
accent of which froze the blood in my veins. 
‘The bone is broken into so many small pieces, 
and these have penetrated the flesh so deeply 
and diversely, it is impossible to pursue any other 
course, His pulse is so feeble at present it will 
be best to postpone the operation till to-morrow 
morning perhaps; but no longer than that, or 
gangrene is certain to ensue.’ 

“My teeth chattered so the half-whispered 
words were barely audible to me. 

“It was my mother who spoke next. 


asked she, in trembling tones. 
delicate child, of a highly emotional nature, de- 
spite his outward calmness. 
can endure it.’ 


so young and slight of frame. 
betrays no anxiety on his own account; his sole 
thought is of his mother. He looks upon the 
to himself, 
over. For himself, he only asks that the ampu- | 
tation shall take place as early in the morning as 
possible.’ 

**At his age,’ 


affect his entire future. 
has no idea how many brilliant careers which, 


who had not left my bedside for ! 


| just made to me.’ 


| him affectionately with the other. 
|must never know about it. 


help you never to act thus wickedly again, and | 
that George’s life may be spared. If our prayers 
are granted, and your poor little playmate re- 
covers, we shall then have to consider what 
atonement you can make for the great injury | 
you have done him.’ 

***T want to see him,—to beg him to forgive | 
me,’ stammered I. 

‘Not now. All excitement is dangerous for 
him.’ 

“*And my mother?’ asked I. 

***Some day you may tell herall. At present, 
while George’s life still hangs in the balance, | 
spare her the anguish it would cause her to re-| 
ceive from her son such a confession as you have 


“T was not yet fourteen,’’ resumed the doctor, 
after a brief silence, during which he vainly } 
sought to regain control of his voice and face, | 
“vet I wonder that my hair did not turn white | 
during the long night of agony that followed. I 


passed it in continual praying and sobbing, of- | 


| fering, withont ceasing, my life as a ransom for | 
| that of George. 


“God was merciful,’’ added he, lifting his | 
eyes reverently towards the blue sky visible here 
and there smiling brightly through the dense | 
foliage of the lindens. ‘“The operation succeeded 
marvellously. George showed himself ‘a little 
hero,’ said the strange doctor; ‘a little saint,’ 
said the pastor. 

“Some weeks later, when the fever that fol- 


lowed closely upon the amputation was past its | 


crisis, | was permitted to see him. In vain did 
I attempt to express my regrets and repentance. 

“Hush, hush!’ he whispered, closing my 
mouth with one hand while he drew me towards 
‘My mother 
Maybe she might 


| love you the less; but I never will.’ 


“Dear, heroic George! 
he looked then, with his big brown eyes en-| 
larged by suffering, his sorrowful smile, and the 


|angelic expression his countenance wore that 


| mother and me that we should bear the expense | | keyholes. 
“Do you think he will survive the operation? | of his education, and that his support should be | 


I don’t see how he! 


day. 
“It was understood thenceforth between my 


‘He is a very | liberally provided for out of my personal for-| everybody gave her a lift on the road of life; not 


tune, 


“But this did not satisfy me. To divide my 


| purse with one so like a brother to me seemed 
““*Madame, his courage is wonderful in one| but a poor way to expiate my fault. 


The little fellow | 


| turned towards the wooden 
remarked the pastor, ‘fortu-| valid. 
nately one little realizes how such a less must | face instantly paled, and he was forced to turn| ties, or love secrets, shunned her, as if she was 

Our poor little friend | away his head that I might not see his tears. 


till yesterday, were open to him will be forever 


closed to him by this cruel mutilation. 


“Happily a kind Providence soon furnished | 


me the opportunity for a great sacrifice. 


“When for the first time George left the house | 
loss of his leg as a far greater blow to her than | for a short walk in the village, supported on my } limb, gave her her wood; another patient gave 

Iie begs that nothing be said to|arm and that of his mother, it chanced that a | her meal and flour, while the community at 
create the least suspicion on her part till all is| splendid regiment of cavalry entered the public | large supplied all her other wants. 


square on one side just as we did so on the other. 

“I trembled like a leaf. My eyes instinctively 
leg of the poor in-| 
George tried to give me asmile, but his 


“From that moment my resolution was fixed. 
“In the evening Linformed my mother that, to 


Then, | keep George company, I had given up St. Cyr San Francisco, who enclosed their letters to sym- 


too, his religious belief, always 2 marked feature | and the army forever. 
in his character, doesa great deal towards Sus- | 


taining him in this trying hour.’ 
“LT regained my chamber more dead than alive. 


|she, embracing me in a way that showed she | 


“*You have done nobly, Noel!’ exclaimed 


comprehended perfectly the magnitude of my 


I felt like a criminal who had just heard his | sacrifice. 


death sentence pronounced. Oh, that mad fit of 


“And that is how,’’ concluded the doctor, ‘‘I | 


passion! that stupid outbreak of jealousy and came to practise medicine instead of becoming a 
selfishness too contemptible to be thought of , cuirassier, as befitted a Hercules like me. 


without a shudder of horror and disgust. 


“Evening come, I went out into the garden in 
search of our teacher, the pastor. He had re- 
mained with us since the calamity of the pre- 
ceding day. His presence was deemed indis-! 
pensable while George's condition continued so | 
critical. 

“T was determined to tell him the whole story, 
of which George, 
part. The noble-hearted fellow, in answer to 
the questions put to him ere I had yet recovered 


Oh, | 
that I could recall it at the price of all my blood! | here while I live. 


“That, too, is why this old swing will remain 
From it I learned what it may | 
| cost to yield to an evil impulse, and when IT am 
tempted to let my bad temper get the better 


|of me, either towards others or by myself, I 


come here to meditate. Would that I had as 
effective a cure for every ill as such a visit here | 


| is for my besetting sin! 


I was aware, had told but a} 


from the shock of his supposed death, had sim-| 
ply stated the fact that he had slipped from the | 


seat while [ was swinging him very high. Of 
my purposely causing him to fall, and the 
shameful way I had treated him from the mo- 
ment he began to swing, he had not said a word. 
I felt now that every moment's further delay to 
confess my fault to my pastor was a heavy ad- 
dition to my burden of guilt. 
“It is as L suspected, Noel,’ 


when he had heard me through in silence. 


‘There is no need for me to repeat now what T| 


have so often said to you in the past. 
rible punishment, which IT have 
warned you would surely come upon you if you 


late, has already begun. 
God's goodness, my dear boy. 


said the pastor, | 


“God grant, my dear boy, that you may never | 


require so terrible a lesson in your own experi- 


ence as that I have just recited to you from | 


mine. Happy the man who from his youth up 
is the master of his passions!”” 

The doctor’s story ended here, but its effect 
on me did not cease with its recital. 


Since then, as often as I have been on the | 


point of emulating the bad example of the doc- 
tor’s younger days, the story of the old swing 
has recurred to my mind, and the evil passions 
raging within me have vanished as if by en- 
chantment. cB. eo 
—_++oo—___—_—_—_ 


| MACAULAY IN THE NURSERY. 


His biographer says: 


“He was, beyond all comparison, the best of | 
did not correct your evil habits ere it was too | playfellows, 


unrivalled 


| one never-failing game of building upa den with 


bers and tigers! you shrieking with terror, but 
| always fascinated, and begging him to begin 


around him were under an illusion which to this 


Isee him now just as 


It was a large, loving heart which made Lord | 
The ter- | Macaulay take pleasure in children, and delight ; “Miss Ruth hadn’t gathered flowers and looped 
so many times | toamuse them. 


in the invention of! Herrick’s folks from the ‘Four Corners.’ ” 
But have confidence in | games, and never wearied of repeating them. | had ‘‘no manner of doubt but somebody more’n 
Pray to Him to|He had an inexhaustible repertory of small common was coming—maybe a grandee from 


dramas for the benefit of his nieces, in which he 
sustained an endless variety of parts with a skill 
that at any rate was sufficient for his audience. 
An old friend of the family writes to my sister, 
Lady Holland, ‘I well remember that there was 


newspapers behind the sofa, and of enacting rob- 


again; and there was a daily recurring observa- 
tion from him, that, after all, children were the 
only true poets.’ 

“Macaulay was so devoid of egotism, and ex- 
acted so little deference and attention from those 
with whom he lived, that the young people 


day it is pleasant to recall. It was long, very 
long, before we guessed that the world thought 
much of one who appeared to think so little of 
himself. I remember telling my schoolfellows 
that [ had an uncle who was about to publish a 
‘History of England’ in two volumes, each con- 
taining 650 pages; but it never crossed my mind 
| that the work in question would have anything 
to distinguish it except its length. As years 
went on, it seemed strange and unnatural to 
hear him more and more frequently talked of as 
a great man; and we slowly and almost reluc- 
tantly awoke to the conviction that ‘Uncle Tom’ 
was cleverer as well as more good-natured than 
his neighbors.”’ 
—_——+oo——— 


For the Companion. 


CREEP-MOUSEY’S DISCOVERY. 
| “Creep Mousey!” 

What a name for a woman! 

We cannot say of this Mercy Mutter, who bore 
, this unenviable name,— 


“E’en the light harebell lifts its, head, 
Elastic, from her fairy tread,’ 


for she was a stout, stumpy woman of sixty. She 
j had long been a skilful, though not agreeable 
nurse in the town; but now, having a rheumatic 

| affection of the ankles, which she said she “‘had 
| inherited from patients,’”’ she spent her time re- 
tailing gossip, and listening at windows and 


Everybody was afraid of Miss Mercy, and yet 


because any one loved her, but for the reason 
' that many persons feed an old horse,—because 
they are too kind to let him starve on their 
| hands! 

She had five hundred dollars in the bank, the 
| interest of which paid her room rent; an old 
farmer, whom she had nursed with a broken 


The ladies 
clothed her,—often with ancient gear and mod- 
| ern finery, whose combination was as motley as 
| it was ludicrous. 
| All who had family quarrels, business difficul- 
la small-pox patient. For if once she got the 
| thread of a story, on it went, growing longer as 
she unrolled it. Young girls who had lovers in 


| pathizing aunts, heard all that was in them, 
| with many embellishments, before they had 
fairly read them themselves. And they would 
| always trace the tales back to Miss Mercy. Not 
| a few looked on her as a witch, and said if she 
| had lived in Salem in the days of the Puritan 
| fathers, she would have been hung. 
Quite near to Miss Mercy’s abode, there lived 
a respectable widow, with a fair daughter, whose 
continued maidenhood greatly puzzled the old 
| nurse. 
| “Crooked gals, and squint-eyed gals, end 
freckled gals, and red-headed gals; one lame 
| from a fall, and another with false teeth, have 
all been picked up; and yet there stands Miss 
| Ruth, like a b’acon-light on a rock, all alone, 
above ’em all, and brighter’n’em all. There’s 
| & reason for this, and I make no doubt she’s got 
a mysterious lover off somewhieres in foreign 
| parts, that writes so sly that I can’t make it out. 
\ But I will some day!” Thus Miss Mercy solilo- 
quized one day. 
Once she noticed window-washing and clean- 
ing at an extra season, and also saw an over- 
supply of meat carried into the widow's house, 
and decided there was to be company there. 
| She was too wise to ask any questions, as she 
had resolved to be one of the party, if possible, 
and if not, to be ‘“‘a mouse in the wall.” 
Both eyes were on the watch, and Miss Mercy 
wished she had two eyes more, that she might 
look several ways at the same time. She knew 








up the chamber curtains with blue ribbons all 
for her Uncle James’ folks, nor yet for Capt. 
She 


the gold mines, ora count, or baron, or somebody 
like story-book company—to marry her.” 

Miss Merey’s intention was to wait till the 
stage came, but when she had arrayed herself 
in her scant black satin dress, big leghorn bon. 
net, and pea-green silk shawl, bequeathed her 
by an ancient dame, and raised her patched cot. 
ton umbrella, she could not resist the tempta- 
tion of “happening in as she was passing, just 
to inquire how the ladies were.” 

She peeped in at the window of the dining. 
room, once the kitchen of the house. The table 
was laid, and with the best dishes, too. 

There was nobody there. Miss Mercy felt a 
great desire to know how many were to be seat- 
ed. She had on her black velvet shoes, which 
enabled her to move in “‘as still as a monuse;” 
and in she crept till she got within two feet of 
the table, when suddenly, and seemingly in a 
miraculous manner, her feet gave way, the floor 
opened beneath her, and she sank into what she 
thought an unfathomable gulf, all dark, and 
without bottom or sides. 

She had forgotten, in her eagerness to peep, 
to shut down the blue umbrella; and now it 
seemed all that was left to herof earth; and she 
held on to it with a mortal grasp. Nor did it 
deceive her trust. The points rested on the 
edge of the abyss, hiding all below. 

Mercy frantically shrieked for help. 

In her attempt to save herself from going 
down, she had grasped the corner of the beauti- 
fully-starched and ironed table-cloth; and when 
the good widow rushed to the rescue, dishes, 
knives, forks, spoons, castor, vinegar, catsup and 
pepper-sance, were rushing wildly towards the 
blue umbrella and the abyss it covered. 

“Oh, oh! Will nobody lift me out of this 
mire and mush? Where be I, and how did | 
come here? Help, help! or it will soon be 
late!” 

“Why, who is under this umbrella, and what 
is the matter?’’ cried the good woman of the 
house. Then a voice, not to be 
wheezed out again,— 

“Oh, oh, oh! Where be I, Miss Burke? The 
floor’s opened and swallered me up, like the 
arth did them of old? It’s all cold, and dark, 
and empty, and mush, down here. Save me 
from death by ’arthquake, or voleany, or what- 
ever it is that’s happened!”’ 

When Mrs. Burke found that Miss Mercy’s 
tongue ran well, and that she was not mortaily 
wounded, she could not help laughing as her 
daughter came running in with a look of terror 
on her face. 

In the floor of this room there was an old trap- 
door, leading into the cellar. which, however, 
was rarely opened now, the place being entered 
by a door without. On this occasion, the wid- 
ow had removed a mat from over it, and hung 
her butter-pail and milk-can down on hooks, to 
keep cool, and to prevent her having to go out 
and down cellar after the arrival of her guests. 

The shrieks still resounded with cries of, “I’m 
sinking, sinking! Oh, Miss Burke, oh, Miss 
Ruth!” 

The two ladies took hold of the fat hands of 
Miss Mercy, and pulled her up by main strength, 
their efforts being accompanied by the ringing 
of glass ware and the rattling of cutlery. 

Sure enough, as she had asserted, she had 
been down in the ‘“‘mush,”’ and when she reached 
the brightly - painted floor, covered with gay 
mats, every footstep made a slimy track. 

“You slipped off the cover, and went down 
into my soft-soap barrel!’’ cried the widow, 
looking in dismay at her disordered table and 
spotted floor. ‘What were you doing here? 
Why didn’t you knock?” 

“Oh, dear, dear! I only just peeped in to see 
how many was comin’, and—and— Why didn't 
you never tell me there was a gulf down there, 
Miss Burke?” 

“I never asked you to go into it, Miss Mercy,” 
replied the widow, a little sharply. ‘‘But since 
you have been down, I think you had better go 
home as fast as you can, before my friends get 
here.”’ 


too 


mistaken, 


they be, and how many of *em’s comin’, and 
what they’re comin’ arter, and I will.” 

“I can’t stop to talk,”’ replied Mrs. Burke, 
“for I’ve got to get a fresh tablecloth, and see if 
Ihave dishes enough left to set the table. 0 
dear, dear!”’ 

“You don’t feel no ways hurt with me, do 
you, Miss Burke? You left your trap-door opm, 
and I couldn’t tell by mericle that you did it,’ 
whined Miss Mercy. 

“No, but you could help creeping slyly into 
my house without knocking. I don’t ‘wonder 
folks call you ‘Creep-Mousey.” Now run! 

The idea of Miss Mercy running was laugha- 
ble. For, aside from her infirmity, she wa’ 





As she made & 


fairly plastered up in soft soap. 


“Well, well,” sobbed Miss Mercy, “‘tell me who — 
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desperate effort to obey orders, with the aid of 
the umbrella as a staff, the guests arrived, and 
were ushered into the sitting-room. 

Instead of slipping out, as she should have 
done, by the side door, she walked deliberately | 
past them, with the soap hanging in ropes from 
her black satin skirt and her pea-green shawl, 
and leaving tracks on the pretty carpet. 

What did she get forall this? The knowledge | 
that two good old Methodist ministers and their | 
wives had come from a distant town to visit 
Mrs. Burke and her daughter for a few days. 

While Miss Mercy was trying at home to re- 
pair the damages—which, however, were beyond 
repair—to her wardrobe, she made the irreverent 
remark that she had lost more by that call than 
all the ministers in the country were worth. 

After this exploit, she saw a very good reason 
why Ruth Burke never married. ‘“‘What young 
man would dare to visit at a house where the 
women-folks had traps to catch ’em in, and let 
‘em go down cellar, head first, to keep ‘em 
there—if they hadn’t their umbrills with ’em 
and full set all the time, to hold ’em up!” 

FO 





For the Companion. 
ON THE RED RIVER. 

At the point where the Red River empties into 
the Mississippi, lies a long, low island, if island it 
can be called, heavily wooded, and connected in low 
water with the mainland. It is well known to the} 
steamboatmen of the Red and Atchafalaya Rivers, 
for it marks the site of a sand-bar, which, at some 
seasons ofthe year, almost entirely impedes naviga- 
tion. 

Sometimes a ficet of boats are lying moored to the 
opposite bank, waiting their turn to go up the nar- 
row channel, which here forms a chute, or fall of 
many feet. So narrow is it, that two boats cannot 
go up at the same tiie. 

Thave said the boats generally “tied up” on the side 
opposite the island, for, to teil the truth, it is a place 
of evil repute. No houses could be seen through 
the undergrowth of the thick swampy forest, but it 
was well known to be settled by a colony of lawless 
negroes, Leaded, it was supposed, by white criminals 
who had escaped justice. 

Neither the life nor property of the stranger who 
ventures there is safe. Several men who visited the 
island at different times, disappeared mysteriously. 
People began to think it was high time to investi- 
gate matters; so the officers of justice made what 
they called a thorough examination of the island, 
without finding any traces of the lost men, or any 
eviGence that violence had been committed upon 
them. 

But in spite of the satisfactory search, the island 
retained its bad name. 

The low water of this winter of 1877 detained 
seven or eight boats at the mouth of Red River, 
waiting their turn to ascend the chute. Withina 
week, they all got up safely, with the exception of 
the little steamer Zola, whose wheel had been brok- 
en in mounting the chute, and she was compelled to 
fall back to her old mooring-place just opposite the 
island. 

The passengers and crew chafed at the delay, but 
none felt it more acutely than two boys about six- 
teen, one the son of the captain, and the other of the 
pilot of the Zola. They were hardy, healthy boys, 
full of life and spirit, particularly John Warely, the 
capain’s son, and the monotonous life was terrible 
to them. 

“Now I tell you, Allen,” said John, “I can’t stand 
this sort of thing any longer. This last dodge of the 
old Lola, smashing her wheel and drifting us back 
to this dreary spot, just breaks down my patience. 
She's fixed here for two days more, sure. Let’s quit 
the old tub and go hunting on shore.” 

“Agreed,” yawned Allen Prescott. ‘Not that 
we'll kill anything, though. The crews of the boats 
have hunted all throngh the woods, and cleared ’em 

out. Our steward went out yesterday, and didn’t 
killa squirrel. But anything to get out of this old 
prison. Maybe we’ll find a ’possum, and that will 
be jolly fun. Come, let’s get ready.” 

“Wait a minute ;” and John Warely lowered his 
voice. “I’m not after any such slow work as tree- 
ing ‘possums in that woods. What do you say, old 
fellow, toa hunt on Chute Island? Plenty of game 
there, only people are too cowardly to hunt it. 
Afraid 9f a dozen ignorant, harmless negroes!” 

Allen Prescott’s eyes opened wide at this daring 
Proposition. 

“But it is dangerous, John; everybody says so. 
Don’t you remember how the two Culloms went out 
to get some fresh meat on the island, and never were 
heard of again?” 

“Fell into one of the bayous, and were drowned. 
Didn't the sheriff and his posse search every corner 
of the island, and have their trouble for their 
Ppains?”’ 

“But then, the steward of the Isabel,” persisted 

Allen. “He chased a deer that had come down to 

the water’s edge, and what do you suppose became 

of him? No news has ever come of his fate.” 
“And didn’t you hear, too, that the steward and 
captain had had a sharp quarrel that very morning? 

It’s likely he took that opportunity to run away. 

Perhaps he joined the colony on the island, and is 

living there now. No, no, Allen, I can’t swallow 
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No boy likes to be thought a coward, but Allen 
Prescott still hesitated. 

“J don’t know what pa would say,” he answered, 
“Why, you simpleton, you surely don’t intend 
asking him, do you? Why, he'd say no, of course, 
and so would father. We're never in the habit of 
asking permission to go on shore to hunt, and I don’t 
see why we should put ourselves in the way of a re- 
fusal just now. Besides, father’s gone to the wharf- 
boat on the Mississippi. Come, let’s take the little 
skiff and start. It’s near noon now, the very best 
hour for a deer hunt, and if we bring fresh venison 
for dinner or supper, we'll be all right. Let’s take a 
lunch along.” 

John Warely, strong-willed and impetuous, had 
always led his weaker companion. He was a fear- 
less boy, ayd really believed the stories about the 
island to be the fabrication of timid people. He 
was not usually a disobedient son, and persuaded 
himself that, as his father had never forbidden him 
to visit the island, he was breaking no law in do- 
ing so. 

So the boat was got out, and, unperceived by any 
one on board, the two boys rowed to the shelter of a 
long point, and then crossed to the island. 

They fastened the skiff to a tree growing near the 
water’s edge, and at first prudently kept within easy 
distance of the river, and in sight of the Lola. 
Birds were abundant, and they killed quite a num- 


companions, and then stared grimly in the fire, 
“All the Red River and Ouchita packets gone 
above?” he asked, at last. 

“Dere aint one to come ’fore next Wednesday,” 
was the answer, 

“It’s a risky job,” he said. “We aint over and 
above safe since them fellers come a-prowlin’ round 
here after that steward you fools drowned ’stead of 
buryin’, as I told you. Ef we robs that boat, there’ll 
be five men and two boys to hide away. Think we 
kin do it?” 

The terrified boys on the outside heard a simulta- 
neous “yes;’’ and then the negro who had first 
spoken added, with a chuckle,— 

“Needn’t consarn youself "bout de boys. Dey’s 
on de island somewhar dis minute. I heard ’em 
shootin’ round de lake, and s’arched for der skiff, 
and put it whar dey’ll neber find it. P’raps dey’ll 
hail de boat, and two men will come off. Easy to 
manage *em.”” 


men away easy, but how about the boat?”’ 

“Sot fire to it,” cried one of the men. 

The ruffian uttered a loud laugh of approval. 

“Bully for you, Tom Gaines! We'll rob the boat 
and turn it adrift, and it'll float intothe Mississippi, 
and nobody kin fix it on us; the crew might have 


The ruffian called “Mass Jinnings” did not an- | stood eyeing me curiously. That deep, narrow body, 
swer immediately, but gave one fierce look at his | the back terminating in a knife-like ridge, the great 


“Right enough,” said Jinnings; “we can hide the 


head, with its wide mouth, the long tail, the strange, 
prominent eyes, and queer feet; these latter made 
me think of the foot of a parrot, or of the palms of 
two outstretched hands placed at right angles to one 

another. With such a double-handed member, it is 
no wonder they walk with such firmness on the 
smallest branch, 

He was about six inches in length, and looked, 

for all the world, like a miniature crocodile. 

Just then a fly passed in front of him, little dream- 

ing what an enemy was near. Suddenly, with a 
| quick dart of his long tongue, he seized his unsus- 
| pecting victim, which was immediately lost in the 
| capacious mouth, while the assaulter moved slowly 
| away in search of more. 

After this introduction to the outer world my cha- 

;meleon became very tame, and spent most of the 
| time away from the box, either on exploring expe- 
| ditions around the cabin, or basking in the warm 
| sunlight from the windows. 
A favorite hiding-place was a green cambric dress 
{of mine which sometimes hung in my stateroom, 
| Often did I find him clinging fast to its folds, and 
| notwithstanding my extreme interest in ny chanie- 
| leon, and desire to make him contented, still I would 
| much preferred that he had taken a fancy to some 
| other resting place. 


ber, but, catching the glimmer of an inland sheet of 


done it, you know. This very night we’ll do it.| He would be very angry when I attempted to 


water, and knowing that wild ducks were plentiful 
in those still lagoons, they made their way through 
the underbrush to the pond. 

There were ducks, as they expected, but they were 
shy, and fluttered to the very centre of the pond, out 
of range. Hours and hours did those boys spend, 
hidden in the brush, and waiting for a shot. 

At last their chance came. A large flock came 
sailing up to them. Bang, bang! went both guns, 
and several ducks fell in the water, some distance 
from the shore. The boys rushed in after them. 
The water was deep and very cold, and, after wad- 
ing up to their waists, they only secured a single 
duck, the others having floated beyond their reach. 
“Here’s a go!’ grumbled John, with chattering 
teeth, as he scrambled on shore, holding up a soli- 
tary bird. “All this trouble and freezing for one 
duck, not big enough to give a mouthful to an owl.” 
“I’m so cold and so wet that I’m all in a shiver ;” 
and poor Allen shook as if he hadanague. “But 
look, John, the sun’s going down, and it’s time to go 
back. Let’s get to the river as soon as we can.” 
“Been hunting all day,” cried disgusted John, 
“and never sighted a deer! What fools we were to 
stay by this pond so long! and, as you say, the sun's 
sinking. I’m cold and tired out, as well as you. 
Come, let’s trudge back.” 

Easier said than done. In their anxiety to get to 
the pond, they had taken no notice of any of the 
trees or objects on their route. After tramping for 
a quarter of a mile in what they thought the right 
direction, they found themselves at the upper end 


About one or two o'clock, when the moon goes 
down. Some of you go down to the river and watch 
for them boys.” 

John clasped his companion’s hand and dragged 
him away. In perfect silence, the two made their 
way to some distance from the hut, and then paused, 
trembling in every limb. 

“It’s life or death!” groaned John. ‘We must get 
to the river and on the other side of the point if pos- 
sible, for they'll be there waiting for us, Come on.” 

Terror lent them strength. They tore through 
briers without minding the thorns. They fell into 
water-holes, without minding the icy chill. At last 
a faint light showed they were coming to an open- 
ing, and suddenly they emerged on the river’s bank, 
but a long distance from the boat. 

“You must hide in those bushes,” said John, be- 
ginning to strip. “You can’t swim, but I can and 
must, I'll cross the river here, and run down the 
bank to the boat. Some of the men will bring a 
skiff for you in a few minutes. I’ll leave the guns 
with you.” 

Allen understood that it was the only possible 
thing to be done, and, without a word, crept into the 
centre of some thorny bushes near the water’s edge. 

The river was icy cold, but John struck bravely 
out, and, though numbed and aching in every limb, 
soon reached the shore, for the distance was, fortu- 
nately, very short. He did not take many minutes 
to reach the boat, and a short time sufficed to put 
the officers in possession of the facts. 

Allen was rescued from his uncomfortable posi- 





































transfer him to his own quarters; he would hiss and 
try to bite me with his weak jaws, and after several 
such ions, he t so knowing that when do- 
tected in any forbidden place, he would hurry off at 
his quickest speed when he saw me coming towards 
him. 

Notwithstanding the repeated assertions that cha- 
meleons will not live if taken from their natural 
liberty, mine grew and thrived well, and down the 
river back to Cairo sailed the Nile travellers. 

Here I landed with my treasure, carrying him 
carefully in his box to the hotel, and placing him 
near the window in my room, where the warm sun- 
light could penetrate his home. Then opening his 
little door, I gave him the liberty of the room, for- 
getting that a low window leading into an extended 
veranda was open. And so I went out to pay a visit 
to the bazaars of Cairo, carefully closing my room 
door and locking it. 

It was noon when we returned, and lunch being 
ready in the dining-room, we went immediately in 
and sat down to the long table. 

Just opposite, a French gentleman was attracting 
considerable attention. He was decidedly afflicted 
with nerves, and disposed to find fault with every- 
thing. 

Finally he called for some salad, which lay a 
tempting heap upon a dish near by. The waiter 
brought it, and the querulous French face bent 
daintily over the green leaves, while the jewelled 
fingers searched for the tenderest there were there, 








of the pond. 

“We're lost!” cried Allen, despondently, his very 
heart sinking within him. 

“Lost? Nonsense!” John was uneasy himself, 
but he realized the necessity of keeping up his com- 
panion’s timid nature. “How can we be lost ona 
mere strip of land? We'll go straight ahead, and 
we're sure to come to the river somewhere. If the 
sun wasn’t down, we’d just travel west, but I think 
I know the course.” 

But the course he followed led them deeper and 
deeper into the swampy woods. The boys stumbled 
on, sometimes falling into a hole, or over stumps of 
rotting logs. They were silent, for words of cheer 
would have been mockery in their situation. 

“There’s a light glimmering through the trees!” - 
cried John, joyfully. “There must bea house there,| We had just reached the boundaries of Nubia, 
and we can get some one to guide us to the skiff. | and our little floating home on the Nile was moored 
Hurry up, Allen! What are you holding back for | for a few hours close to the bank where waved not 
now?” far eff a beautiful grove of palm trees; and here 

“It’s dangerous, John,” he whispered. ‘Let’s see | it was that a boy brought to our boat my chameleon. 
who is in the house before we show ourselves. You! He carried it in his hand by means of a string tied 
needn’t laugh so, for I do believe all the stories I’ve tightly to the poor creature’s tail, and when I offered 
heard about these people.” him a small amount of silver for the animal, he wil- 

“Have it your own way,” said Jon, contemptu- | lingly gave it up, so when our boat spread her sails 


tion, and brought on board, where a council was 


There was no possibility of moving the boat from 
where she lay before the hour appointed for the at- 
tack, and they were compelled to await it. 

My space will not allow me to enter into the par- 
ticulars of the conflict. The steamboatmen, pre- 
pared at all points for the enemy, made short work 
of them. The ringleaders were killed, and the oth- 
ers completely routed. 
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For the Companion. 
MY CHAMELEON. 
By Sara Keables Hunt. 





They did so, and soon came to a clearing, in which | traction throughout the remainder of our voyage. 
stood seven or eight log huts. All were in darkness, | «He no live too much long,” said one of our Arab 
save an ontside one, from which a bright light! boatmen, who prided himself on his knowledge of 
poured, and a noise of loud voices fell upon the ears | English; “dey no liky catch,—no liky stany in pris- 
of the two boys. | on.” 

They crept up to the back of the hut and looked | “Ah!” said 1; “but I shall make mine so happy 
in. The logs were so far apart that the whole inte- | that he will not know he isin prison. I am sure I 
rior was visible to them, and as light as day from | shall become very much attached to him.” 
the large fire of logs which roared in the capacious| ‘Do not,’ said one of the passengers, “place your 
chimney. affections too devotedly upon it, for it is, you know, 

Around this fire were grouped seven or eight ruf- | a very changeable creature.” 
fianly-looking men, two of them white. They were| And changeable indeed it was. I never tired of 
all talking together, and in a very excited manner, | watching it turn from one color to another, accord- 
until one of the white men stamped violently on the | Ing to whatever shade was beneath it, and I gave the 
floor, and, with a horrible oath, ordered silence. singular reptile all the liberty possible. Its home 

“What are you all a-bellowin’ together, like so | was a large box, covered with green gauze, and here 
many mad bulls, for? Who can hear anything for | for a few days it sulked and pined, evidently not at 
the fuss? Fust man that opens his jaw out of order, | all reconciled to captivity. 

I'll silence!’’ (touching a large pistol in his belt.) But at last my prisoner proved itself a sensible 
“Now, Pete, speak up, and let’s hear what you've | chameleon, and one morning, while sitting in the 
got to say.” cabin reading, a rustling noise on the divan attract- 

“Well, you sees, Mass Jinnings,”’ said an immense | ed my attention, and there was the little animal 
negro, “ez I was a-tellin’ you, ebry blessed one on | standing quite near, with one foot poised in the air, 
dem steamboats done got up de chute and off de bar, | as if doubtful which way to go. 

*cept dat little Lola. She’s broke her wheel, and de “So, my dear,” said I, “you are going to make the 
captain, he’s sont away his crew caze he spects to git | best of it, after all, and give up being so miscrable. 








the stories told about the place. They’re a stupid 
Set there, though they traded pretty sharply when 
they brought the eggs and beef to-day. I'm off for 
the island, but you needn't come if you're scared,” 


towed back to New Orleans. I seed de men travel- | Now for a good look at you.” 

lin’ over de p’int to de Mississippi. Dere aint but; He was standing on the crimson cushion of the 
five men aboard, and dey say dere’s a heap ob money | divan, and his whole body had turned a dark, strange 
dey was carrying to de Ouchita.” red, His appearance was almost ludicrous as he 





held to determine what was to be done. | on, turning to a dull, yellowish brown as it left the 


ously. “As I got you into this fix, you shall be the | to the breeze and went merrily on, we had an addi- | 
leader, and we'll creep up, single file, like Indians.” | tion to our number, which proved the centre of at- | 








Suddenly out from the crispy lettuce, hissing in 
wrath, crawled a delicately-shaded green chamele- 




















































green salad. 
| I felt my cheeks getting hot and hotter, as, witha 
| shriek of mingled rage and fright, the French inva- 
lid turned upon the waiter. 

I never knew how his wrath was appeased, for my 
lunch suddenly was finished, and I escaped to my 
room to find as I had feared, the box empty and the 
chameleon gone! From that open window it must 
have made its escape to the kitchen below, where, 
concealing itself in the dish of salad just prepared 
for the table, it fell asleep, only to awaken beneath 
the touch of those delicate, jewelled hands, 

I broke up the box that afternoon, and the next 
day we left Cairo, so that was the last 1 ever heard 
of my chameleon. 
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CONSTELLATIONS FOR MARCH. 


In the middle of March the Great Bear is nearly 
overhead, towards the northeast ; Andromeda is near 
the horizon; Orion, Leo and all the brilliant con- 
stellations of February are still visible, but‘they are 
gradually moving over towards the west, while no 
| very brilliant ones have yet appeared in the east. 

Between the Great Bear and Leo are two constel- 
lations, Coma Berenicis, and Canes Venatici. 

These do not belong to the constellations of the 
ancients, but are comparatively modern, Coma 
Bercnicis was invented, or added to the list, by 
Tycho de Brahe, a Danish astronomer, in 1603, and 
Canes Venatici by Hevelius, in 1690. They are made 
up of stars scattered between the handle of the Dip- 
per on the north, the Great Bear on the west, Bootes 
on the éast, and Virgo on the south. 

Bootes and Virgo will be described in the next ar- 
ticle. A line drawn from the end of the Great 

Bear's tail to Denebola, in Leo, will pass through 
Coma Berenicis and Canes Venatici. 





Coma Berenicis. 

This constellation, called Coma Berenice’s, or 
Berenice’s Hair, is so faint that it can rarely be seen 
when the moon shines. It is alarge cluster of small 
stars, and somewhat resembles the Milky Way. 

It contains forty or more stars visible to the naked 
eye, the largest of them being of about the fourth 
magnitude. The principal star is about seven @r- 
grees southeast of the main cluster. Coma Bere- 
nicis is half-way between Cor Caroli in the Hunt- 
ing Dogs on the northeast, and Denebola in the tail 
of Leo on the southwest. 

If astraight line is drawn from Benetuasch, the 
first star in the handle of the Dipper, through Cor 
Caroli to Denebola, it will pass through Coma Ber- 
enicis, 
















246 B. C. Queen Berenice III., called also 
“Berenice the Great,’? made a vow that if her 
husband, Evergetes, one of the Kings of Egypt, 
returned victorious from the wars, she would 
cut off her beautiful hair and bestow it upon the 
gods in the temple of Venus. 

He did return victorious, and she fulfilled her 
vow, 

But her husband, Evergetes, was displeased 
to find his Queen shorn of her beautiful locks; 
the more so as, on sending to the temple for the 
hair, it was discovered that it had been stolen in 
the night. 

When a King is angry something must be 
done, of course, so Conon, his astronomer, has- 
tened to assure him that the stolen tresses had 
been placed by Venus in the heavens, and ‘‘actu- 
ally shone as a constellation.” 

This high honor to his Queen seems to have 
pacified Evergetes. 





BERENICE'S HAIR. 


Callimachus, a poet who died 240 B. C., com- 
posed a poem on the subject, which is lost, with 
the exception of a few lines: 


“Immortal Conon, blest with skill divine, 
Amid the sacred skies behold me shine; 
E’en me, the beauteous hair that lately shed 
Refulge nt beams from Berenice’s head; 
he lock she fondly vowed, with lifted arms, 
Imploring all the powers tosave from harms 
Her dearer lord, when from his bride he flew, 
To wreak stern vengeance on the Assyrian crew.” 
Queen Berenice was put to death by her son 


when he succeeded to the throne, 


Canes Venatici, or the Hunting Dogs. 

This constellation contains twenty-five stars, 
all of the fifth and sixth magnitude excepting 
one, 

This one prominent star is of the third magni- 
tude, and is called Cor Caroli, or Charles’ Heart, 
in memory of King Charles I. 

It is in the neck of Chara, the southern Dog, 
and isa beautiful double star. That is, although 
it appears to be single, as seen with the naked 
eye, the telescope shows that it really is com- 
posed of two stars, the larger one being white, 
and the smaller one a pale lilac color. 

Cor Caroli is midway between Benetuasch, the 
first star in the handle of the Dipper, and Coma 
Berenicis. It also forms a large triangle with 
Denebola in Ceo, and Arcturus in Bootes. A 
line drawn from Cor Caroli through the third 
star in the handle of the Dipper will lead to the 
Pole star. 





THE HUNTING DOGS, 


In the left ear of Asterion, the northern Dog, 
is a most beautiful spiral Nebula. 

This left ear touches the tail of the Great Bear, 
f0 its position is easily found; but a good tele- 
scope is needed, in order to see the Nebula. 

Nebula is a Latin word, which means a little 
cloud, Nebule is the plural, 

Nebule are luminous appearances somewhat 
like clouds. Some of them are visible to the 
naked eye, but most are to be found only with 
the telescope. 

Nebulx differ from Clusters, in that the most 
powerful telescopes will not resolve them into 
separate stars, 





_THE YOUT H’S COMPANION. 


Astronomers believe that many of the Nebulw 
are vast systems of stars similar to our own seen 
at immense distances. Some observers, how- 
ever, think them luminous gas, and perhaps vast 
expanses of unformed worlds. 





SPIRAL NEBULA, 


There is a Nebula in the girdle of Andromeda 
which is visible to the naked cye, and has some- 
times been mistaken for a comet. 

Asterion and Chara are represented as pursu- 
ing the two Bears around the Pole, and they are 
held with a cord by Bootes, the Herdsman, or 
Bear-Driver. ANNIE Moore, 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTSST. 

The longest, the most bitter, and the most ex- 
citing electoral contest in the history of our coun- 
try, came to an end just before daybreak on the 
morning of the 2d of March. At ten minutes 
past four o’clock on that morning, Mr. Ferry, 
the acting Vice-President, declared that Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, of Ohio, had been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. Hayes is the nineteenth President. As 
three Presidents have died in office, he is the 
sixteenth person who has been directly elected 
to fill the position. He is a native of Ohio, and 
is in his fifty-fifth year. He was born in 1822, 
the year in which Gen. Grant, whom he has 
succeeded, first saw the light, but six months 
later. He has been long in public life, is in rug- 
ged health, and became President as the candi- 
date of the Republican party. 

The events which have resulted in the inau- 
guration of President Hayes have been of a most 
remarkable character. They will be remem- 
bered as long as history endures, and their effect 
upon the future of our government cannot fail 
to be great. 

We express no opinion upon the merits of the 
contest, but we do call attention to the calmness 
and good temper which the people of the whole 
country have exhibited from first to last. 

The campaign before the election was a fierce 
one. Political passions were wrought up to a 
high pitch. The voting over, the dispute as to 
the result of the election began. Fora whole 
month, it was not known how the vote would 
stand when the electoral colleges assembled. 
Then there were new causes of controversy. 
Four States had given double votes. Who was 
to determine how the count should be made? 
By whom counted? What votes should be 
counted? 

The wisdom and good sense of Congress pre- 
vailed over the lawless designs of reckless men 
on both sides, and a plan was arranged for mak- 
ing the count. But as soon as it began to be 
evident that the contest would be decided in 
favor of Hayes, a few men in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, opposed to him, endeavored to pre- 
vent the finishing of the count. For a whole 
month the struggle continued in Congress. But 
the opponents were at all times fewer than 
those who were determined to have peace and 
order, and they were beaten from beginning to 
end. 

However much or however little any person 
may like the final result, there is a feeling of 
general satisfaction that Congress set a good ex- 
ample of abiding by the law, and that through- 
out the country there was not the slightest 
attempt to create a disturbance. A few men 
uttered violent words, but they were only 
laughed at. Nobody wanted war. The Demo- 
crats, excepting a very few, accepted the result 
with dignity, bitter as was their disappointment, 





although nearly or quite all of them believed | 


that Mr. Tilden had been honestly elected. 


Our conduct in these trying times has been | 


watched with interest by the civilized world. 
The self-restraint exhibited by all parties has 
been the theme of praise in European newspa- 


| 
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bloodshed. We have exhibited a triumph of 
self-government in its best and truest sense,—of 
that individual self-government that is born of 
free institutions, under a system of liberty re- 
strained by law. While such a spirit animates 
the American people, the Republic cannot die, 


~~ 
+o 





For the Companion. 


GATHER THE GRAINS. 


God’s angels drop, like grains of gold, 
Our duties midst life’s shifting sands, 
And from them, one by one, we mold 
Our own bri ht crown with patient hands. 
From dust and dross we gather them; 
We toil and stoop for love’s sweet sake, 
To find each worthy act a gem 
In ory’ 8 kingly diadem, 
hich we may daily richer make! 
GEORGE B. GRIFFITH, 
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THE “GRANGER LAWS.” 

The United States Supreme Court lately gave 
a decision on what are known as the “‘granger 
laws.”’. A few years ago, there was a great po- 
litical movement in the West, directed against 
the railroads. The people complained that 
the prices charged for carrying passengers 
and freight were much too high, and that the 
rates were not uniform, being unjustly low from 
and to some points, as well as unjustly high 
from and to other points. . 

“The granger movement,” as it was called, 
because it originated with the granges of the 
order of Patrons of Husbandry, swept through 
the West like a whirlwind, carrying both politi- 
cal parties and most of the people before it. The 
Legislatures of several of the Western States 
passed laws forbidding railroads from charging 
more than a certain amount for carrying persons 
and goods. The railroads denied the right of 
the Legislature to pass such laws, and refused 
to obey them. Suits at law followed, and these 
were carried by appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

While the slow process of getting a decision 
upon the question of the right of a State to limit 
the charges of railroads was going on, the ques- 
tion of the policy of passing such laws settled it- 
self. The railroads found out that they suffered 
when the people were hostile to them; but the 
people also learned that they could not do with- 
out the railroads. They discovered that some 
of the acts of the companies, of which they had 
complained, were founded in justice, that to 
others the managers had been driven by neces- 
sity, and that the remedy by an act of the Legis- 
lature was scarcely any remedy at all. There- 
fore the Legislatures repealed or greatly amend- 
ed their laws before the Supreme Court decided 
the question of right. 

The Court affirms that the granger laws were 
Constitutional,—the States have the right to en- 
force them if they see fit. 

But experience has shown that, under the cir- 
cumstances, they are not wise. Capital is very 
timid, and if it were understood that a hostile 
Legislature would exercise the right to set the 
rates so low as to destroy the profit, there would 
be little more railroad-building in that State. 


| Both the parties to the fierce contest, now ended 


for a time, have learned a very useful lesson. 
<eccellllinesractanrt 

A STATUE TO ROBERT BURNS. 

A bronze statue of Robert Burns, the Scottish 
poet, has just been erected at Glasgow, on the 
one hundred and seventeenth anniversary of his 
birth. 

This honor to him who may be called the 
greatest poetic genius that Scotland has pro- 
duced, comes late, but shows how fondly he is 
still remembered by his countrymen at a dis- 
tance of eighty years from his death. 

Burns’ career was one of the saddest, yet one 
of the most instructive in the history of poets. 
The son of a poor farmer, his early life was 
humble, and his education very scant. Brought 
up to labor with his hands, he was yet an ardent 
reader at an early age; and at the same time that 
he was toiling like a slave to support his parents, 
he found time to study the Spectator, Pope’s 
works, and other useful books. 

Then he began to write poetry himself, and 
the poor ploughboy became suddenly famous, 
He went to Edinburgh, where he was petted by 
lords and ladies, and so much courted and 
praised that he was fairly spoiled. He became 
alas! dissipated and reckless, and soon ran 
through the income he derived from his poems, 
and exhausted the patience of his friends. 

Reduced once more to poverty, he had to go 


; back to farming, and then accepted the office of 


exciseman, a very odious and unpopular one, in 
order to maintain himself and family.. 

His poetry, full as it is with passion, humor 
and pathos, was the product of his sufferings, 


pers, and it has deserved all that has been said | hardships, and the intensity of his human na- 


of it. 


Hardly another nation in the world could | ture. 


It still lives, and is repeated everywhere. 


have passed throngh such a struggle withont | Who has not read “Tam O'Shanter,” and “The 
T F 


Cotter’s Saturday Night,’’ and ““A Man’s a Man 
for a’ that?’ 

Such a poet, of so much merit and influenee, 
well deserves to be honored by a statue; and it 
was very proper to erect one in the chief city of 
his native Scotland. 


EFFECT OF WORD-PAINTING. 

Dr. Guthrie, visiting an artist’s studio, ventured 
to criticise an unfinished picture. The artist, with 
some little warmth, remarked, “Dr. Guthrie, re. 
member you are a preacher, not a painter.” “Beg 
your pardon, my good friend,” replied the clergy. 
man; “lama painter; only I paint in words, while 
you use brush and colors.” 

Two anecdotes illustrate the effect of Dr. Guth- 
rie’s pulpit pictures. 

One Sunday afternoon, there stood in the dense 
crowd, a few yards from the pulpit of Free St. John’s 
church, Edinburgh, a rough, short-set man, a High- 
land cattle-drover. He was evidently a stranger, 
both to the city and Dr. Guthrie. The drover was, 
save as now and then he took a pinch of snuff, rivet- 
ted by the preacher’s eloquence. Towards the end 
of the sermon, just as Dr. Guthrie commenced a 
prolonged illustration, the Highlander took out his 
snuff-mull, arrested by some picturesque word, he 
stood motionless, his hand raised with the snuff be- 
tween his fingers, his head thrown back, his eyes and 
mouth both wide open. 

The instant the preacher had completed the pas- 
sage, the drover, applying the snuff with a gusto to 
his nostrils, turned to the crowd behind, and ex- 
claimed audibly, “Na, sir! but I never heard the like 
o’ that!” 

On another occasion, Dr. Guthrie described a 
shipwreck and the launching of the life-boat to save 
the perishing crew. So vivid were the colors of the 
picture, that the appalling scene appeared actually 
to take place before the eyes of the audience. A 
young naval officer, sitting in a front seat of the 
gallery, sprang to his feet and began taking off his 
coat, when his mother pulled him down. So carried 
away was he by the scene, that he was ready to man 
the life-boat, and it was some time before his moth- 
er could make him realize where he was. 
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BRAIN AND STOMACH. 

There is a close connection between the brain and 
the stomach. Robert Hall, the great English pulpit 
orator of the last century, said, on one occasion, “I 
eat like a hog, and I preached like a hog.’”’ His 
stomach had diverted to itself the force that the 
brain should have had. 

On the other hand, an overworked brain will 
tellin a weakened stomach. Great scholars are apt 
to be great dyspeptics. The benefit of outdoor exer- 
cise is due not merely to pure air and to the stirring 
of the blood; it also accrues quite as much from the 
rest of the brain. The benefit of a midday nap toa 
hard thinker is mainly in that the brain is brought 
nearly to a standstill, and the vital energy is thus 
concentrated in the stomach. 

Care, fret, worry, pressure of work keep up undue 
cerebral activity, and thus weaken and often wholly 
take away the appetite, which is the measure of the 
stomach’s power to digest. <A pleasant jaunt, alittle 
sport, a social chit-chat, restore the tone of the sys- 
tem by relieving the brain, and thus enabling the 
stomach to perform its great central function. 

The fact is, each one has a certain amount of vital 
force. If this is overdrawn for the use of one organ, 
it is taken away from another equally important. 

In regard to over-eating, however, something 
more is true. The stomach generally secretes a 
limited amount of gastric juice,—that wonderful 
fluid which is the main agent of digestion. If too 
much food is taken, there is not enough gastric juice 
to digest it. Moreover, the power to'secrete the fluid 
is gradually weakened by habitual over-indulgence. 
The food, instead of digesting and becoming trans- 
formed into blood to supply the waste of the body, 
ferments, becomes acid, and fills the stomach with 
carbonic gas. When it passes out, it inflames and 
weakens the whole alimentary canal. 


HAWTHORNE AND JERROLD. 

Douglas Jerrold was a wit, and, like all wits, very 
sensitive. On one occasion, Hawthorne, Jerrold, 
and Dr. Charles Mackay were dining together at® 
London club. In the course of the conversation, 
Hawthorne used the word “acrid,” to express his 
idea of Jerrold’s way of looking at men and books. 
It was not quite what Hawthorne meant, and he 
used the word for lack of a better term; but it gave 
offence. In a minute or two, he saw, from the ¢x- 
pression of pain on Jerrold’s face, that he was great- 
ly hurt by that little word “acrid.” 

“I grievé to think,” he said, “that I should have 
such a reputation in America, and do not think I 
deserve it.” 

“When you know Jerrold better,” said Dr. 
Mackay, addressing Hawthorne, and anxious to 
soothe his friend, “you will find that there is noth 
ing acrid in his wit or in his temper, and that ® 
kinder-hearted man never breathed.” 

Hawthorn’ was pained at the offence he had giv- 
en by the unfortunate use of the word “acrid,” and 
made a very handsome apology. Jerrold accepted 
it, but afterwards remarked that he thought Haw- 
thorne one of the heaviest and most awkward pe 
sons he had ever met. “But he means well,” he 
added, “as all clumsy people do.”” 

However annoying to Jerrold, the application of 








the word “acrid,” to describe a quality of his wit, 
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was not wholly unjust. He was often cynical, and 
his wit did bite friends as well as foes. 

«Have you seen my ‘Descent into Hell?’” asked 
the author of an epic poem with that singular title. 
“No,” replied Jerrold, “but I should like.” 

A gentleman remarked that he had dined three 
times at the Duke of Devonshire’s, and never saw 
any fish on the table. “I cannot account for it,” he 
added, as an expression of his surprise at the omis- 
sion of thisdish. “I can,” said Jerrold. ‘They ate 
it all up stairs;”’ thus intimating that the gentleman 
had dined down stairs with the servants. 

But Jerrold was not always the cynic, and his 
jests were often quite good-natured. The kind- 
nearted and venerable Charles Knight once said,— 

«Jerrold, I am growing very old, and I wish you 
would write my epitaph.” 

«Jt is done, my dear fellow. 
Night!” 

Nothing could have been happier. Equally good- 
natured was his reply to a friend, who asked whether 
he had the courage to lend him a guinea. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “I’ve got the courage, but I 
haven't the guinea.” 

on 
PREACHING IN WELCH. 


The Welch are very proud of their native tongue, 
and think it far superior to the English in richness 
and melody. Bishop Thirlwall, one of the most ac- 
complished scholars in the English church, and a 
great lover of the Welch, had a comical experience, 
in an attempt to please his diocese, which included 
apart of Wales, by preaching in their own language. 
He prepared a sermon in Welch, to preach in one 
of his annual visitations. Reading the language 
with ease, and writing the sermon with great care, 
hedid not doubt that his Welch people would be 
delighted with his attempt to preach to them in their 
own tongue. He delivered it accordingly in the first 
church he visited, and tried to find out, by hints and 
even by direct questions, how it was liked. But the 
answers were all evasive. The good bishop was 
puzzled, and wisely determined not to repeat it in 
other places. 

The next year when he visited this parish, one of 
the vestrymen ventured to ask him whether he in- 
tended to preach in English or Welch, and re- 
marked, “I was intending to ask you to preach in 
English, if agreeable to yourself, for then we can 
understand most of your sermon. But last year, 
when we supposed you were trying to use Welch, 
none of us could quite make out what you were say- 
ing.” The bishop never repeated his experiment. 


Hereitis. “Good- 


~~ 
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EDUCATION OF NORMAN MACLEOD. 

Asmall part of the education of eminent men is 
received in the schools. The larger and better part 
comes from the family and from society; from na- 
ture, and from the general influences of the age. 
This fact is shown very clearly in the life of Nor- 
man Macleod, who was a leader of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, as Dr. Chalmers was a 
leader of the Free Church. He was large-hearted 
and full of enthusiasm; a lover of nature, and with 
great personal magnetism. His biography reveals 
the secret of his power. His family training gave 
the largest freedom to all boyish impulses, and he 
passed much of his early life in the Highlands, in 
the wild scenery of Morven and Mull, associated 
with the romance of Ossian’s poems. The evenings 
spent in the single room of a Highland cottage, with 
ateacher delighting to tell wild Celtic stories, anda 
group of bright boys, full of fancies born of the 
mountains and the sea; and the days spent in visit- 
ing the huts, and talking with old peasants of their 
adventures by land and by sea, and of the curious 
traditions handed down from their fathers, did 
much to form his character for manhood. If he 
had been brought up in London, or educated at 
Oxford or Cambridge, his whole life might have 
been different. 
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AN APOLOGY BY A COMPLIMENT. 

Next to Washington, Gen. Greene was the best 
Officer of the Revolution. His vigilance was unceas- 
ing, and he was ever on the alert to attack the ene- 
my at advantage, or to guard against surprise by 
superior numbers. In his campaign in North Caro- 
lina, against the larger and better equipped army of 
Cornwallis, he spent many hours of the night in vis- 
iting every part of the camp, and inspecting the sen- 
tinels and officers on guard. One night as he was 
Passing the tent of Col. Greene, a namesake but no 
relative, who was one of his most trusted officers, his 
quick ear detected snoring, which indicated that the 
Vigilant soldier had dropped asleep. Rushing into 
the tent, he shook the sleeper roughly, saying, 
“Colonel, how can you be sleeping with the ene- 
my so near and this the very hour for surprises?” 
The quick-witted Colonel had a ready apology, say- 
ing, as he rubbed his eyes, “Pardon me, General, 
but 1 knew that you were awake.” The General 
pardoned the negligence, and laughed heartily at 
the witty excuse. 


A CRIPPLE’S LIFE, 


A cripple. poor, deformed and ignorant, became, 
through force of character and religious principle, 
the intellectual and moral light of the district in 
which he lived. How did he do it? Read, mark 
and digest this story of his life: 


-. December, 1845, in the Department of the 

osges, France, Xavier Thiziat, a boy of ten, accom- 
oes four young girls of about the same age to the 
z oe They had to cross a brook, over which was 
oat loose plank. The boy crossed safely, the 
jn, girl who attempted it fell in. The boy jumped 

»Pulled her ont, and then, walking in the water, 





guided each of the girls across, Some time was lost 
by this, and the party reached church late. 

Xavier, ashamed of being late, did not go up to 
the stove, but kept behind. He reached home 
chilled, a dangerous disease followed, by which he 
was left a complete cripple for life; his only mode 
of moving about was on hands and knees, so com- 
pletely were his legs paralyzed and distorted. 

Coming of very poor people, there was every pros- 
pect that Thiriat would be a heavy charge to his 
family, and a wretched burden to himself. 

Instead of this, he reached manhood bright, cheer- 
ful and intelligent. Reading all the few books 
which he could lay hold of, he was soon the best ed- 
ucated man in his district, and rapidly acquired ex- 
tensive inflnence, which was always used for good. 

He induced the young people to read and to study. 
Some contributions to the local newspaper, the Echo 
des Vosges, attracted attention and made him known, 
the result of which was that further intellectual op- 
portunities were extended to him. 

He made himself a good botanist, meteorologist 
and geologist, instructed others in these branches, 
and procured the foundation of several local libra- 
ries. He could not, however, be satisfied without 
achieving his plete independ and earning 
his support. 

He obtained the position of manager of the tele- 
graph at a neighboring town, was made secretary to 
the mayor, became a favorite correspondent of sev- 
eral agricultural papers, and received the highest re- 
— the French “Franklin Society,” its gold 
medal. 
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AUDUBON AND THE EAGLE. 

It is no small exploit to “bag” an eagle. But Au- 
dubon, the great ornithologist, was a ‘dead shot,’’ 
and respected as a brother marksman by Daniel 
Boone himself. The bird at which Audubon point- 
ed his rifle for the good of science was doomed. A 
sketch of him in Turf, Field and Farm contains the 
following illustration of his courage and skill: 


A single illustration of Audubon’s method will 
give the key to the spirit that animated his life when 
professionally engaged. On one occasion, when 
nearly sundown, his quick eye discerned an eagle 
sitting upon the dead limb of a lightning-blasted 
tree, which conspicuously towered above the sur- 
rounding forest. The bird was evidently contem- 
plating the glorious spectacle of the sun’s departing 
rays. Instantly Audubon became interested; qui- 
etly he entered the house, seized his rifle, and, start- 
ing in an opposite direction from his intended route, 
he was soon lost in the approaching gloom. A long 
time seemed to elapse. The bird, as if conscious of 
safety, still maintained its sublime eyrie; the last 
rays of the sun were glancing upon its proud form. 
Suddenly he sprang upward; a dull, rolling echo 
disturbed the now gloomy forest, and a white puff 
of smoke struggled for an instant against the sky. 
A moment more,and Audubon appeared with his 
prize. Before the body was fairly cold, he had se- 
cured the skin, and, with an artistic method, extraor- 
dinary and rapid, made up the effigy. The next 
morning he was at work by the dawn of day. By 
the help of a daring negro, he secured the limb of 
the tree from which the bird was shot, and, fasten- 
ing its base firmly in the ground, he — the eagle 
upon it as he sat in all the glory of his native pride. 
And ere the shades of another night set in, he had 
completed the finest drawing of his immortal work, 


————_$_+<{@>——————— 


WELL! ANSWERED. 

Lawyers are sometimes excusable for their sever- 
ity in cross-examining a witness. The witness pre- 
varicates, or lies, or colors his testimony, and sever- 
ity is necessary to draw out the truth. But often 
lawyers are discourteous, and try by a rough man- 
ner to browbeat the witness into saying something 
that may contradict what he has previously testified 
to. For instance: 

“Now,” began the learned gentleman, rising slow- 
ly from among his professional brethren, and look- 
ing very stern, “now are you prepared to swear that 
this mare was three years old?” 


“Swear?” returned the stableman in the box; 
«yes, I’ll swear she was.” 


“And pray, sir, upon what authority? You are to 


give me an answer, and not repeat my question.” 

“T don’t see as a man can be expected to answer a 
question before he has had time to turn it over.” 

“Nothing can be simpler than the question put to 
you. Upon what authority, I repeat, do you swear 
to this animal’s age?” 

“On very good authority.” 

“Then why this evasion? Why not state it at 
once?” 

“Well, if you must have it’”— 

“Must have it!” interrupted the man of law, “I 
will have it!” 

“Well, then, if you must and will have it,” said 
the hostler, with deliberate gravity, “I had it from 
the mare’s own mouth.” 
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AFFECTATION REBUKED. 

The late Charlotte Cushman, whose success in a 
profession full of dangers never dimmed her char- 
scter as a woman, thoroughly detested affectation, 
and not unfrequently rebuked it. The Philadelphia 
Bulletin tells this anecdote of her: 


One day a lady, with the evident desire to exhibit 
her very superficial learning, said,— 

“My dear Miss Cushman, do you read Emerson ?” 

“No,” replied the famous actress, bluntly, without 
the least attempt to appear wise. 

“Is it possible you do not admire Emerson?” with 
a look of utter astonishment. 

“Quite possible,’’ 

Miss Cushman said no more at the moment, but 
after a little she launched forth in one of the most 
beautiful and dramatic recitations I have ever lis- 
tenedto. Her finished rendition of several of Emer- 
son’s most brilliant apothegms was simply magnifi- 
cent, ending with “be yourself, do not imitate,— 
every great man is a unique,” using the words as if 
they were her own, and uttered as only Charlotte 
Cushman could utter them. Her try was obvi- 
ous. The lady had not recognized a single line of 
her “favorite author.” 

“Why, [thought you did not read Emerson!” I 
could not help remarking. 

“Nor do I; but I have /ooked through him.” 





THE KNOWING JUDGE. 
Hotel-keepers and politicians find it for their in- 
terest to know everybody, or, at least, to profess 
such knowledge. <A good story is told of a Western 





| judge, George Miller, whose success as a politician 





was much promoted by his knowing everybody in 
the district, 


Time, however, has faded the judge’s memory a 
little, although he will not admit it. He shakes 
hands with and pretends to know everybody. 

He was holding court in Miller County a short 
time ago, xnd was approached by a long specimen 


of the ge Hills, who held out his hand and said,— 
“How d’ye do, judge? You don’t know me, do 
ou?” 


“Oh, yes,” said the judge. “Howis yourfather?” 

“Oh, he’s been dead eleven years,’’ replied the 
granger. 

“Sure enough,” said the judge, “but how is your 
mother?” 

“Why, she has been dead eighteen years.” 

“Well, how are you? You aint dead, I know!” 


A PRETTY CONCEIT, 

When Gilbert Stuart, the American artist, was 
young, he went toEngland. Though inexperienced, 
he secured the patronage of the nobility. The fol- 
lowing anecdote shows that even in his youth he had 
the artist’s brain for conceiving beautiful and sug- 
gestive scenes: 


Stuart visited at Scion House (one of the country 
seats of the Duke of Northumberland), where he 
painted the duke and two of his children. He in- 
quired of the duke if he had any particular fancy 
about the composition of this picture: after some 
little conversation, he said, “I think my girl has 
found out that she is very pretty, and the boy has 
discovered it, and, like a true boy, is fond of teasing 
her about it.””. Stuart took the hint, and painted a 
picture of the girl looking at herself in the water; 
the boy behind her, throwing a stone in to spoil the 
mirror. 


ee 
A FEATHER IN YOUR CAP. 
This phrase originated in an old martial custom: 


Among ancient chiefs it was customary to honor 
such of their followers as distinguished themselves 
in battle, by presenting them with a feather for the 
cap, which, when not in armor, was the covering of 
their heads. No one was permitted the feather ,ex- 
cept those who had done some gallant act in battle. 
From this custom arose the saying, when a person 
has effected a meritorious action, that it will be ‘a 
feather in his cap,”’ 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address. 





Marquetry. 


(iWHAIT IS IT? 





No, 1. 


It is the inlaying of one colored wood into that of an- 
other. Suppose you wish to inlay a piece of Black Wal- 
nut into a piece of Holly, as seen in cut No.1. First take 
apiece each of one-eighth inch Walnut and Holly, and 
fasten them together with a few pegs or small screws, 
Then trace the designs upon the wood the same as in or- 
dinary fret sawing. Now saw through both pieces of 
wood at the same time. You will readily see how the 
piece cut from the Walnut will exactly fit into the Holly, 
and so vice versa. In order to do this work nicely it is 
necessary to use this Marquetry Attachment which we 
here offer, The cut shows it with the old wood frame 
inserted ready for use. But we now make them to fit 
our new Steel Frame. 














ALL Boys AND GIRLS WHO OWN A STEEL BRACKET 
Saw should send for this very useful Attachment. 

For only $1 25 we send to any address, post-paid, one 
Marquetry Attachment, twenty-five Marquetry Designs 
and also Instructions. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 





Bostor, Mass, 


**Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’’ — Coughs 
and Colds are often overlooked. A ccntinuance for any 
length of time causes irritation of the Lungs or rome 
chronic Throat Disease. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are an effectual CouGn REMEDY. 

THE 


Risingeun 
STOVE POLISH 


or Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
ility & Oh ess, Unegualed. 
. Mo Rr BROS. Provrs. Canton, Sasa 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSING 


received amedal and the highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition. In consequence of its great pop- 
ularity, others have attempted to imitate it. Be sure and 
ask for “Brown’s French Dressing,” if you want 
a reliable article to dress ladies’ and children’s 
boots and shoes, shopping-bags, &c., and 
which will not soil, when wet. 


Strong Plants delivered /1 reeq oe cnet safely 
FE per mail at your door. 
i 


_ -— 

guaran " len- 

did assortenent of 
ROSES 

6 for $1; 

13 for $2. Send for 

New Catalogue 


of Piente, E & 
HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 


Cherry Hil: ‘Nurseries, West Chester. Pa. 


HOME GROWN SEEDS. 


We invite attention to our very large and varied assort- 
ment of the best Home grown Farm, Garden and Flower 
Seeds; embracing the very best strains for Farmers, 
Market Gardeners, Family Gardens, Amateurs and Flor- 
ists; also all novelties of merit introduced the past year. 

ll who wish for first-class seeds at reasonable prices, are 
invited to send for our new catalogue, which will be sent 
free to customers and all whoapply. Seeds sent by mail 


or express to all parts of the country. 
HOVEY & CO., Boston, Mass. 















THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flow- 
=— sent safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendia 
varieties, your choice,all labeled, for $13 12 for $25 
19 for $3 26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
additional, one M: cent Premium Rose 
to every dollar's worth ordered. Send forourNEW 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make Rosesa Great 
Specialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amere 
Refer to 100,000 customers in the United Stateg 
and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD co., 
Rosz-GROWERS. West: Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


A Complete Flower Garden for 50 cents. 
To introduce our unsurpassed flower seeds we will send 
to any address for 50 cents and stamp, 20 packages of 
our choicest varieties (our selection), Catalogue for 
stamp. All seeds warranted. 

A. HOWARD & CO., Seedsmen, Pontoosue, Ill. 


FLOWER SEED as ent 


vars., 25c. 


5) 














for Spring planting, 5 vars. and 
Catalogue. l0c; 10 vars., 20c; 13 
Jas. D. Ferris, Belleville, Essex Co., N. J. 


VALUABLE BOOKS! Handsomely Bound 

e and Illustrated, Dr. 
8. 8. Fitch’s Six Lectures on Consumption, 50c. 
Cure of Heart Disease, 40c. Family Physician, 
35c. Sent by mail. Address Drs. S. S. Fitch 
& Son, 49 East Twenty-ninth St., N. ¥. 


OYS! We send free a list of HARRY CAS- 
TLEMON’S fascinating books. R. W. CARROLL, 
& CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 


= T a 
BREW NEES cate brengn Bo. 
om Young America hand & self-inkers are the BEST for 
Wem business. Send 2 TES for Complete Catalogue to 


D.W.WATSON 73 Cornhill Boston Mass. 


Hot Air Toys by mail, 25 cts; 
FUN FOR ALL Steam Engine complete, 50 
® cts.; one dozen Faber’s Lead 
Pencils, 25 cts.; Creedmoor Air Pistol, 25 cts.; Game of 
Authors or Age Cards, 30 cts.; Eureka Key Ring, 5 cts. 
Send stamp for prices of Games and Novelties. 
Address CLINTON BROTHERS, Clintonville, Conn. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian, It will do the work of a $250 
press, 4x6. $14: 5x74, $27: 6x9. $37; 
8x12, $60. PRINTING OFFICE 
COMPLETE FOR $5, Stamp 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. LEstab’d 1847. 


PB INTING) ZzCrteoze : 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES | iand-Inkers, 88 to $20. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue for Self-Inke 86 to 8850. 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mtr’a, West Meriden, Conn. 


A GREAT OFFER! ! stese tiard'times 


spose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 


















second-hand, of first-class makers snehudsng 
WATERS’, at lowest prices for cash or Instal- 


ments, or to let until paid for, than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PI OS & ORGANSarethe BEST 
MADE. AGEN WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. A liberal discount (fo 7eachers, 
Ministers. Churches, etc. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufctrs. and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union Square, N. Y. 


&5 Self-inking “Best” Printing 
Press, Outfit and Press, 8650. 87 
Self-inking “Best,’’ with outfit, #10. 

10 “Uncle Sam” Self-inking, 
with outfit, ®15. Send stamp for cata- 
logue. H. HOOVER & CC 






a 10., 
50 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barreled gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C.O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for eircular_to P. POWELL & SON, 








Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O, 
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For the Companion, 
MARCH. 


Lo! when the forest boughs are twining, 
Burls on the ash are black and shining! 
Messener birds on the trees are they, 
Signalling April. March! march away! 





Down from the hills the streams are flowing 
Over the prairies the west winds blowing; 
Swilt ridin couriers both are they, 
Heralding April! Mareh! marelhaway! 


Stormy blast, all your fury spending, 
Cloudy skies, in the strife contending, 
Wail nor gloom ean our hearts dismay: 
Apriliscoming! March! march away! 






Ila! where the winter’s snow lies drifted, 
Under a dvift by the rude winds rifted, 
Blooms a crocus in bine of May! 

Spring advances! Mareh! march away! 


Brawling March, what avails your fluster? 
What avails all your noise and bluster? 
Each day shortens your joyless stay : 
Room for April! March! march away! 


Balmy airs from the south are breathing, 
Fleecy cloudicts the skies are wreathing, 
Near and nearer as day leads day, 
Aprilcometh! March! march away! 
Farewell, March, with thy storm winds blowing! 
Welcome April, and green things growing! 

Ifar \ robin on yonder spray, 

Carols gaily, “March, march away !” 
St. Louis, Mo. Mary E. C. Wyertn, 
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For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG CROSS-BEARER. 
By Elijah Kellogg. 

Some years before the civil war a young man 
came to the Sailor’s Home in Boston, and begged 
to be taken in. He was moneyless, ragged, cov- 
ered with blood and mud, and seemed on the 
very verge of delirium tremens, 

Ile had no clothing save the rags he wore, not 
even a bundle, and had been ordered out of a 
North End boarding-house after his money was 
gone. His name was Stephen Carey. I know 
nothing of his previous history save that he 
came from the West. 

On Tuesday evening, after he had recovered 
from his debauch, he was sitting in the reading- 
room of the Home. Noticing that the attendant 
was preparing the room for a religious meeting, 
he rose to leave; but (as he afterwards said) 
feeling that it would be a mean thing to show 
no more respect to a religious house where he 
had been sheltered, fed and clothed, than to 
leave the room when there was to be a meeting, 
he sat down again. The services so touched his 
heart, that when an invitation was given for any 
one to rise who desired the prayers of Chris- 
tians, Carey stood up. 

Three days after he shipped as a sailor on a 
vessel bound for Bombay, which had several 
missionaries for passengers. Stephen said to 
one of them, “I’m a poor, ignorant sailor-boy, 
Three days ago I surrendered myself to God. 
You must take care of me. There are twenty- 
four men in this ship just such as I have been. 
I'm all alone.” 

The missionaries held two or three prayer- 
meetings in the forecastle, but as the sailors ob- 
jected, they were forced to seek some other 
place. The captain would not permit them to 
use the cabin, as it would interfere with the dis- 
cipline of the ship, so he said. 

The carpenter, the strongest man in the ship, 
a rough, ungodly fellow, but with generous im- 
pulses, denounced the sailors as guilty of a mean 
act. The missionaries meant to dothem good, 
and they should have his room. It was a small 
place, but if they could get in nobody should 
drive them out, and they might pray as much as 
they liked, 

The missionaries gratefully accepted the offer, 
and began a prayer-meeting, and the sailors sang 
rowdy songs. As no attention was paid to their 
singing, they took a small pig, put his uose in 
the window, and pinched his tail to make him 
squeal, But the missionaries continued to pray. 

When the ship returned to Boston ten of the 
crew came with Carey to the “Home.” 

The next day, when the ten were together in 
the smoking-room, I went in, and sitting down 
among them, said to the man next to me,— 

“You were in the ship?” 

“Yes,” 

“You had a man from the ‘Home’ aboard?” 

“Ay, Steve.” 

“I believe he was a religious man?” 

“You may well say that. If there’s any such 
a thing going, Steve's got it, we know; we've 
tried him. He knows his duty, too; he’sa sailor 
every inch of him.” 

The sailor told me how they tried Steve. 








When, befcre turning into his berth, he knelt’ 


beside his chest for silent prayer, some one would 


stwike up a vulgar song, while others would be- | 


gin to curse. Often the whole watch would 
dance, and some base fellow upset a bucket of 
water on the floor. During the forenoon watch 
below, while Steve was lying in his berth read- 
ing the Bible, a boot would be flung, and knock 
the book out of his hand. 

Stephen kept on the even tenor of his way, and 
long before the ship arrived at Bombay the sail- 
ors ceased to molest, and treated him with kind- 
ness. They did not, except inadvertently, swear 
in his presence. The men who came with him 
to the “Home” all signed the temperance pledge, 
and two of them became Christians. 

When the civil war broke out Stephen entered 
the navy. One day a sailor came to the ‘‘Tflome”’ 
in a man-of-war's dress. While the superin- 
tendent was taking his name, I asked,— 

“What vessel were you in?” 

“The Ticonderoga, sir.”” 

“Did you know Stephen Carey?” 

The seaman’s eyes filled with tears, as he re- 
plied,— 

“He was the means of making me a Christian.”’ 

“Is he in the vessel?” 

“He’s in a better place, sir, than on the deck 
of a gun-boat. His own revolver went off by 
accident and killed him. Ay, sir, Carey was a 
brave man. 

“The worst man in the ship respected him, 
and would hear him talk, ay, and thank him for 
his good words when he didn’t follow them. 
The hardest men in that ship’s company couldn’t 
keep back the tears when we put the American 


flag on the coffin and carried him to the grave.” | 


.—— 


ROYAL HOUSEKEEPING. 
“What has become of Jim?’ asked a gentle- 
man of afriend, about an old schoolmate, “The 
last I heard of him,” replied the friend, ‘the was 
keeping a servant boarding-house on Fifth Ave- 


nue.”” ‘Poor fellow! has he got down so low as 
that?” “Ono, he is not poor! He married a 


rich woman, lives in a large house; there’s only 
three in the family, and he keeps seven or eight 
negro servants. I think it is about as near a 
servant boarding-house as anything else.”’ Ap- 
pletons’ Journal tells a similar story of Victoria 
and Albert when they first began housekeeping: 


It was several years before the Prince and 
Queen together could make household matters 
in the royal palaces run smoothly. While nom- 
inally master and mistress there, they were in 
reality little better than lodgers in an hotel 
where the landlord and servants had no reason 
to care whether or no the guests were made 
comfortable. 

The palace was officially under the control of 
three great officers of State, the lord-steward, 
the lord-Chamberlain, and the master of the 
horse, while the outside was to be looked after 
by the officer of woods and forests. 

These officers were changed with every change 
of ministry, and each had a governing voice in 
the regulation of the royal household, None of 
them were on the spot, and only the lord-stew- 
ard had even a deputy to represent him, so that 
two-thirds of the great army of servants had no- 
body in particular to whom they were responsi- 
ble. 

The functions belonging to the several sets of 
masterless servants had come to be so cut up 
that it was almost a matter of chance whether 
the most common duties would be performed. 

If a fire was wanted, it was the place of the 
lord-steward’s servants to put the coal in the 
grate, but the lord-chamberlain’s servants must 
lizht it. The lord-steward provided the lamps 
and candles, but the lord-chamberlain trimmed 
and lighted them. 

If a window required cleaning, the servants of 
the lord-chamberlain must wash the inside, and 
those of the woods and forests the outside; and 
it was by no means to be assumed that both sets 
would agree upon a time; and “before a breken 
pane of glass could be set, ora closet door mend- 
ed, the sanction of so many officials had to be 
secured that months might pass before the re- 
pairs would be effected.” . 


+> 
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PUSHING BUSINESS. 
Commercial travellers, or “drummers,” as 
they are generally called, must have much per- 
severance and courage in order to make sales. 
One drummer had both, if this story be true: 





He ws expecting a large order from a country 


tradesman, but arrived in the town on a fete 
day. Finding the shop closed, he inquired as to 
the whereabouts of the proprietor, and, ascer- 
taining that he was attending the fete, abonta 
mile out of town, went there after him. When 
he arrived there, a balloon was just going to 
ascend, and, to his dismay, he saw his man step- 
ping into the car. Plucking up courage, how- 
ever, he stepped forward and asked to be allowed 
to ascend, There was room, and he entered the 
car. 

In a few moments, away went the balloon; 
and it was not until the little party was well 
above the tree-tops that the enterprising ‘“‘com- 
mercial” turned towards his cnstomer with the 
first remark, “And now, sir, what can I do for 
yon in calicoes?”’ 

Catching the humor of the position, and not 


unwilling to reward such perseverance, the 
astonished tradesman gave his pursuer as large 
an order as he could manage, with the excusa- 
Lle proviso that, in future, he should be allowed 
to take his pleasure in peace, and that on no ac- 
count was the traveller to mention the circum- 
stance to his brethren of the road. 


<> 
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BRILLIANTS. 


MARCH. 


Month which the warring ancients strangely styled 
The month of war—as if in their flerce ways 
Were any month of peace !—in thy rough days 

T find no warin nature, though the wild 

Winds clash and clang, and broken boughs are piled 
At feet of writhing trees. The violets raise 
Their heads without affright or look of maze, 

And sleep through all the din, as sleeps a child. 

And he who watches well will well discern 
Sweet expectation in each living thing. 

Like some fond mother, the sweet earth doth yearn; 
In secret joy makes ready for the spring; 

And hidden, sacred, in her breast doth bear 
Annunciation lilies for the year. 

“H. H.,” in Scribner for March. 








VENICE. 


White swan of cities, slumbering in thy nest 
So wonderfully built among the ree:!s 
Of the lngoon, that fences thee and feeds, 
Assayeth thy old historian and thy guest! 
| White water-lily, cradled and caressed 
i liy ocean streams, and from the silt and weeds 
Lifting thy golden pistils with their seeds, 
Thy sun-illumined spires, thy crown and crest! 
White phantom city, whose untrodden streets 
Are rivers, and whose pavements are the shifting 
Shadows of palaces and strips of sky; 
I wait to see thee vanish like the fleets 
Seen in mirage, or towers of clond uplifting 
In air their unsubstantial masonry. 
LONGFELLOW, in Atlantic. 


~~ 


PRAYED TO BE “STYLISH.” 


Children’s utterances are often strangely and 

even seriously suggestive. Parents are apt to 
| consider them simply amusing, and quote them 
| as “original,” and as signs of smartness, when 
in fact these quaint words of the little ones, let 
fall in innocent ignorance, only reflect the un- 
conscious teaching of theirelders. The Western 
Rural prints the following ‘‘bed-time story,” 
which is not by Mrs. Moulton, but we like to be- 
lieve that at least it made one mother thought- 
ful: 


‘Must I go to bed now, mamma?” said little 
Alice Peel; “it’s only eight 0’ clock, and papa 
sometimes lets me sit up another half-hour.” 

“Yes,” said her mamma; “it is Saturday 
night, and I want you to go now. Ring the bell 
for Kate.” 

“Well, you'll come up and hear me say my 
prayers, won’t you, when I’m ready for bed?” 

“Yes, Pll come,” said Mrs, Peel, “if I get the 
_ on my dress, and the bastings all out, for 

want to wear it to-morrow.” 

Then, turning towards a cousin who sat near, 
she said,— 

‘Just look, Nannie, isn’t it stylish? I don’t 
believe there'll be a prettier dress in our church 
to-morrow, and won’t my hat look lovely with 
it? Mrs. Nash said it was the most stylish hat 
she had seen this winter, and she’s a pretty good 
judge, I think.” 

Kate just then made her appearance, and took 
Alice up stairs, and Mrs. Peel kept busily at 
work on her dress, so busily, that when Alice 
called, ‘‘Mamma, I’m ready now,” her mother 
said,— 

“Uncle Charlie, won’t you go up and tell Alice 
a little story, and hear her prayers? I think she 
would rather have you than me any time.” 

As Uncle Charlie was very fond of his little 
niece, he dropped his paper quickly and skipped 
up the stairs, telling Alice she had better say 
her prayers first, then cuddle into bed and he 
would tell her a fairy story. She knelt down, 
and saying, “You know I say my prayers all 
alone now,” began: 

“O Lord, I thank thee for all the good things 
I have had to-day. Forgive my sins, make me a 
good girl, help me to be kind and pleasant to 
everybody, and keep us safe to-night. Bless 
papa and mamma, and little Arthur, and Uncle 
Charlic, and Cousin Nannie, and take us all to 
heaven. Give us lots of nice things, and, O 
Lord, do make us all very stylish. Amen.” 

You will doubtless smite at this prayer, but it 
is literally true. 





a 
ONE OF AUDUBON’S CRITICS. 


How sadly Audubon, the great naturalist, was 
misunderstood and undervalued in his time, no 
one but he could tell. The neglect of the rich 
and intelligent, on whom he depended to pur- 
chase his splendid works, was a real affliction; 
but there were a good many despisers of his 
genius whom he could afford to despise in his 
turn. There is one example of such in the fol- 
lowing incident: 


In the comparatively primitive times in Lou- 
isiana a weekly mail was a gratefully-accepted 
boon. It was then no uncommon thing for some 
good reader to open a popular newspaper, and 
read to the attending crowd the most exciting 
news. We remember that on one particular oc- 
casion it was stated that the Emperor of Russia, 
while returning home from his visit to Queen 
Victoria, had ocenpied his leisure time looking 
over Audubon’s magnificent collection of North 
American birds, to which book he was a sub- 
seriber, and furthermore, that he had sent the 
author a signet ring studded with diamonds, as 
a token of his admiration. 
| “Read that item again,’’ asked a heare®, with 
; evident impatience in his voice. The request 
| was complied with; thereupon followed the in- 
dignant comment: 





a 
“So the great, overgrown Emperor of Roosig 
gave that hateful little bird-shooting, alligator 
catching and rattle-snake-stutfing, crazy fellow 
Audubon, a goold ring, did he? Well, upon my 
word, it’s just like the Emperors, though; pley. 
ty to throw away on fellows who never do ay 
honest day’s work in their lives, and nothing fo; 
the industrious poor man, Audubon is the king 
they like. I’ve seen him loafing about my clear. 
ing for a month at a time, so dreadfully lazy that 
he would sit all day under a tree, pretending to 
watch a bird as big as my thumb build its neg: 
and what's more, he’d shoot humming-birds 
with a rifle, and let deer and turkeys (that’s 
game) pass unnoticed. I don’t think his picters 
was worth the paper he made ’em on, nor was 
he worth the powder that would blow him up.” 
And having thus relieved himself, he mounted 
his horse and rode away, muttering between his 
teeth, “Audubon with a goold ring and dig. 
monds!”’ The rural critic should not be blamed, 
for Audubon himself writes of this period of his 
life, that his best friends thought him insane, 
and that no one had 2 word of encouragement 
for him except his devoted wife.—Tury, Field 
and Furm. 
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SHOUTING FOR THE WRONG MANX, 


It is sometimes rather hard work for a “trim. 
mer” to tell from which quarter the wind js 
blowing. He is ready to trim his sails to the 
popular breeze, but the rule js to. knew a sailing 
wind from a puff. An old Virginian at the 
White Sulphur Springs, where the guests were 
narrating their hair-breadth escapes during the 
late war, told an experience in endeavoring to 
get on the popular side: 


“Gentlemens, you’ve all been through a heap, 
but there haint none of you had a wuss time nor 
I, I'll bet.”* 

“Which side was you on?” asked one. 

“Nary side, gentlemens, but I had 2 monstrous 
hard time,’”’ and the old fellow, drawing out his 
cud for reflection, proceeded. 

“Wal, when the wa’ fust broke out, I didn’t 
know much about it nohow. Twas studying it 
out, but hedn’t time to come to no judgment. 
One night my darter Mary Ann was took power 
ful sick. The doctor wrote a script, and told me 
to go right off and git it. 

“Well, gentlemens, when J got, I reckon, ’bout 
three miles from home—it was monstrous dark 
—some one called out, ‘Halt!’ and I hilted. 
Fust I knowed, I was a prisoner. Sez they, 
‘Who are you fur?’ 

“Sez I, ‘Gentlemens, my darter, Mary Am. 
she’— Sez they, ‘Mary Ann! Whoare you fu? 
Speak out! Hurrah forsomebody!’ I studieda 
minute, and then sez J, ina ventuy’ like, ‘Hun:h 
for Jeff Davis!’ They sez, mad as _ hornets, ‘| 
told you he wasa rebel. Git off that mav’!’ 

“Gentlemens, I haint telling you no lie when 
I sez they took me off my mar’, and bucked me 
over a log, and hit me five hundred. It hut 
powerful bad; I was monstrous sore. I mounted 
my mar’ and started on. 

“T hadn’t got more’n three mile when I heerd 
another voice call out, ‘Halt!’ and I hilted: and 
again the boys hed me. ‘Who are you?’ sez 
they. Sez I, ‘Gentlemen, my darter, Mary Ann, 
is powerful sick, an’ the doctor’— ‘The doctor! 
Who are you fur? Hurrah for somebody!’ 

“T wasn’t goin’ to be kotched agin, so I jest 
took off my hat, an’ sez I, as loud as I could, 
‘Hurrah for Lincoln!’ ‘There,’ sez they, ‘I told 
you he was a traitor! Git down off that mar!’ 

“Gentlemens, I aint telling you no lie. They 
tuk me off that mar’, and bucked me over a log, 
and, jest whar I was sore, they gin me five hun 
dred mo’. It was monstrous bad. 

“But I got onan’ went along. Jest as I was 
a-comin’ into town, another man called ont, 
‘Halt!’ an’ I hilted again. ‘Who are you fur? 
sez he. ‘Hurrah for somebody!’ Gentlemens, 
I wa’n’t never a-goin’ to be cotched agin. 1 jest 
sez, ‘Mister, you jest be so kind as to hurrah 
fust, jest this once.’ ”’ 
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AN IMPERTINENT NAP. 
Young gentlemen caught napping while at- 
tending the ladies, are very certain to wake Up 
badly mortified. The male escort of a young 
lady in Baltimore, at a “watch-meeting,” the 
last night of Centennial year, did not remember 
that caution. 





The services were to continue about three 
hours, but before one-third of that had expired, 
the young gentleman became drowsy, and was 
soon slumbering gently. The lady, on hearing 
something that sounded very much like a snore, 
looked around, and was horrified to see her ad- 
mirer fast asleep. : 

She became very angry, and her indignation 
was increased when she noticed that the young 
man’s head was nestled lovingly upon the shoul 
der of the lady who sat next him in the pew. 
Waiting until his snoring indicated that his sleep 
was of the soundest character, the young lady 
quietly left the pew and proceeded home alone. 
When the congregation rose to sing a hymn, the 
movement of his pillow woke the young man 
with a start. He was, of course, very much 
surprised to find his fair friend non est, but 
when his bewildered mind fully comprehended 
the situation in which he had placed her, and 
the situation in which she had left him, his look 
of what-a-fool-I-have-made-of-myself was abs 
Intely Indicrons. If he did not fold his tents like 
the Arabs, he certainly as silently stole away— 
Baltimore American, 


We wonderat the forbearance of the lady who 
“shouldered” the unincky sleeper through all 
that meetin’-time nap. Certainly, the one who 
“gave him the cold shoulder” showed the more 





spirit, 
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For the Companion, 


THREE PETS. 





Hurrah for Prince, the coal-black steed, 
With hardly a peer in pride or speed! 
With nostrils wide to sniff the wind, 

He leaves all lagging ones behind,— 

His hoofs with a rapid, regular beat 
Ringing upon the frozen street. 


r~ 























Brown Billy, patient, gentle, tough, 

For little girls’ use, is good enough. 

Willing to trudge on, early and late, 

With his pounding, jogging, humdrum gait, 
As if the phaeton, light and trim, 

Were quite too great a load for him. 





yes be athe, ; 
But of all the cunning ponies, this 
Shaggy and long-maned Shetland is 
Daintier than any, far or wide, 
And just the one for Ginx to ride. 
These are my favorites, of course,— 
This tiny rider and tiny horse. 
Mrs, CLARA Doty BATEs. 
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For the Companion. 
THE RAINBOW GAME. 

Dely had promised to keep the twins out of 
mischief, which was promising a great deal. She 
played every game she had ever heard of, and 
then began to invent new ones. 

“Wouldn’t you like to play the ‘Rainbow 
Game?” she said at last, trying to make the 
name sound as enticing as possible. 

“Is it a new play or a nold one fixed over?” 
said Lily. ‘Did you just thinked it up?” 

“Just as new as can be. I’ve just invented it. 
It's’bout flood-times when it rained fotty days 
and fotty nights.” 

“How do we play ’at?”’ said Dolly. 

“Well, first you have to build a Nark. You 
know papa read about it the other day. You 
have to ‘pitch-it-without-and-within,’ ” said De- 
ly, repeating the quotation as if it were all one 
word. 

“Where do you have to pitch it to?” asked 
Lily. 

“O you goose!’’ langhed Dely. 

“Well, no matter. Then you have to send all 
the animals into the Nark”’— 

“Two by two,” said Lily, who remembered 
80 much. 

“Yes, and then you have to go in yourself; 
you can be Father Knower, if you want to, Lily; 
and IA be Mrs. Mathuselum.” 

“I want to be someb’dy!”” cried Debby. 

“Well, you can be the wicked folks,” said 
Manager Dely. 

“Who are I?” cried Dolly. 

“Why, I don’t know, ’thout you be the ani- 
mals,”* said Dely. 
“And go in two by two,’ said Dolly, perfect- 
ly satisfied, 

Libby let them play in the kitchen that after- 
noon. She was washing the dining-room floor, 
and wanted to keep them ‘under her eye.” 











to play anything,” the children thought. This ' 
afternoon she lent them her biggest tub for ‘“‘a 
Nark;’’ and Dely showed them how to make a 
lovely rainbow out of Lily’s “roaming”’ scarf. 
Dely had a vague idea that “‘Father Knower”’ 
ought to preach while he was building; so Lily 
perched herself on the table, at intervals of ham- 
mering, and preached somewhat after this fash- 
ion: “‘Say your prayers! Be dood! Go to church! 
Mind your movver!”” 
At last everything was ready. Dolly filed 
in, “two by two;” and “Father Knower” and 
Mrs. Methuselum took up their station in the 
tub, note-books in hand, to register the ‘‘ani- 
mals’’ as they entered. ‘The wicked folks,”’ 
consisting of Debby, stayed outside. | 
“You must run round as if you felt kind of | 
crazy,’ said Mrs. Mathuselum; and Debby | 
obeyed her to the letter. 
‘Are this crazy ’nough?” rushing around with 
arms outspread, and feet pointing towards sev- 
eral points of the compass. 
Just that minute, thump! went Debby’s head 
against a tub which Libby had set very careful- 
ly on the edge of the sink, and crash! went the 
tub over on the floor, half-drowning poor, wick- 
ed Debby, and even wetting ‘Father Knower’s’”’ 
pink tier, as he stood in the centre of “‘the 
Nark.” 
‘Well, you’ve done it!” said Libby, catching 
up Debby and setting her down hard on the ta- 
ble. “‘What under the sun do you think you 
are doing?” 
“We was trying to have a deluge,”’ said Lily; 
for poor Dely stood aghast at the ruin, and was 
unable to say a word in self-defence. 
“T should say as much!” said Libby, sweep- 
ing the water out of the back door, to the great 
grief of the chickens, who were picking up 
crumbs there. 
“I didn’t mean to, Libby,’’ said Dely, after a 
while, seeing that Libby (who had listened to the 
whole performance) was shaking with laughter 
at this unlooked for ending of the “Rainbow 
play.” 
“Bless you, child, who said you did? You 
mean well.” 
Dely had a very warm corner in Libby’s heart: 
and she saw that the little girl was feeling quite 
discouraged at the failure of her attempts at 
helping, and wisely forbore to scold. 
“There! who's killed? A great time and no- 
body to it!’”’ said Libby, cheerily, having swept 
out all the water, and mopped up the floor with 
awet cloth. ‘My floor’s washed easy! I guess 
you won’t upset any more tubs to-day.”’ 

Blessed old Libby! Who cares for the black 
skin that covers such a sunshiny heart? 

Anna F, BURNHAM. 
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CURIOUS EPITAPH. 

On a tombstone at Sterling Castle, about thir- 
ty miles north-west of Edinburgh, Scotland, is 
the following epitaph: 

“Our life is but a winter day: 
Some only breakfast and away; 
Others to a dinner stay, 

And are full fed. 

The oldest man but sleeps 
And goes to bed. 

Large is his expense 

That lingers out the day; 

He that goes soonest 

Has the least to pay.” 





For the Companion. 
**PEA-POD MOTHS.” 


Some of you will remember that I told you 
about Johnny’s caterpillar pea-pods, which he 
found upon the lilac bushes last summer. 

We knew they would come out into some sort 
of butterfly or moth, but couldn’t guess what 
they would look like at all. 

Now we know all about them—for one day 
Johnny came into the room, crying at the top of 
his voice, “Oh, papa! one of those chrysa-pea- 
pods has burst open, and a butterfly is a crawl- 
ing out of the inside of it. Come quick!” 

Of course we all rushed into the library where 
the chrysalids were hanging by their little twigs 
from mamma’s German ivy, and here is what 
we saw: 


growing till the “feelers” or antenne of a beau- 
tiful moth were entirely free 
and waved about gracefully in 
the air. ° 

As soon as the creature had 
pulled and wiggled himself en- 
tirely out of his little cocoon 
(“‘coffin,’’ Johnny calls it), he 
let himself down to the bottom 
of it and hung himself down 
to dry. 

Here he is, with his wings 
all shrivelled and folded to- 
gether. 

But as we watched him, he 
began to move them slowly 
with a peculiar rolling motion, 
and in afew moments they had 
spread themselves out like this: 











Johnny was growing quite beside himself with 
joy; and I must confess we old folks shared in 
his excitement. 

At last he was all dry, and then he spread out 
his beautiful wings of velvety brown, with eyes 
of brilliant purple and deep crimson, & narrow 
buff and green border around his wings, and tri- 
angular spots of white. 

If you could have seen him then, I am not 
sure but you would have agreed with Johnny, 
that he was the “‘prettiest you ever did see.” 

I will give you one more picture just one-half 
the natural size, and showing his underside. 
| This is prettier than the upper. 


pi 


5. A beverage. 








“1 wonder if we shall resurrect as beautiful as 
that, papa,”’ said Johnny. CHARL. | 
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NEWS OF SPRING. 


O! I’ve had news of Spring to-day! 

It came in the oddest, funniest way, 

You couldn’t guess in ever so long, 

You might try and try, and still be wrong, 
To be sure I heard the post-man’s ring, 
But he didn’t give me word of Spring; 
The news-boys brought the morning sheet, 
With worldly gossip all replete: 

It told of wars far over the seas, 

Of crimes, and marvellous mysteries, 

The sad mishaps of a love-sick swain, 
The rise in gold, and the fall in grain. 
Most wondrous news did the paper bring, 
But said not a single word of Spring. 





I'll tell you now, if you'll keep still, 

(I know you can, if you only will,) 

I was sleeping as sound as sound could be 
When a black crow flew to the nearest tree, 
The air was cold and wet with sleet, 

The ground lay white beneath his feet; 

But don’t you think this dear old crow 

Had come from the land where there is nosnow, 
To wake me, with his loud “Caw! Caw!” 
Which means, (they say,) it is going to thaw. 
Then he flew away on his tireless wing, 

He’d told me all he knew of Spring. 
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THE Boys wHo “PLAY MARBLEs.”’—Did you 








“Looks as if some little ferns were sprouting,” 
said Johnny. 





Libby was “real good to help when you wanted 








So it did; and the ferns kept growing and fair,’’ and keep good-natured. 


ever notice how soon some boys get angry, and 
| call each other bad names, and sometimes even 
| Strike each other, over a game of marbles? 
This is why some mothers dread to have their 
| little boys play marbles. The trouble must be 
| with the boys. Thereis no mill into which boys 

who get angry quickly, and strike, ‘‘who play 
| for keeps,’’ who cheat and steal, can be put, and 
| be turned out gentle, honest boys, but we some- 
‘times wish there was. You must keep watch 
' yourselves, boys, and be sure that you “play 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
SQUARE WORD. 
1, A Scotch novelist and pe. 
2. Something much used in pickling. 
3. To suppose, 
4. A piece of wood so cut as to fit into another 


iece. 

5. A walled town in Austria. zyx. 
2. 

DROP LETTER DIAMONDS, 
—a—a— 
cee iafea 

_ A.D. 
3. 


CENTRAL ACROS‘IC, 
Each word consists of three letters only. 
1, Skill. 2. Aliar. 3. Evening. 4. A repository. 
6. A kind of lace. 7. To reckon. 
The centrals, read downward, form a word mean- 


ing reproached; read upward, form a word mean- 
ing to rescue. 


N. T. M. 
4. 


EASY ILLUSTRATED DIAMOND. 





L. Goss. 
5. 


POETICAL HOURGLASS. 


My first, best on the floor will suit; 
My second is a foreign fruit; 
My third we scarce could live without; 
My fourth hunts mice when they’re about; 
My fifth’s a letter—not a note; 
My sixth’s a place about a boat; 
My seventh sweeps along the street; 
My eighth’s a bunch of fruit we eat; 
My ninth is high and capped with snow; 
My tenth—but we'll no further go. 
“see eee He EE 
“see eee 
*_*s* *# * 
++ 
- 
** 
** * 
ed 
se ee RHR ESD 
Now that my hourglass is done, 
Just take the centrals—downward run— 
And you will spell without delay, . 
A meal you’ve eaten many a day. 
6 ELGIE BELL. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 





What terrible vision may be seen in the above 
picture ? 





Conundrums. 


What is the best vegetable pill yet invented for 
ans a gnawing at thestomach? An apple dump- 

ng. 

In what ship has the " -pagameas number of people 
been wrecked? Courtship. 

Why cannot two bishops row in the same boat? 
Because they are in different sees. 

. — is a difficult lock to pick? One from a bald 
head. 

“My friend, don’t you know that it is very dan- 
gerous to take a nap while the train is in motion?” 
“Why so?” exclaimed the astonished individual, 
waking up—“why so?” “Because this train runs 
over sleepers.” 

Why is a chicken likea farmer? Because both 
delight in a full crop. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Dog, gnu, stoat, eland, camel, ass, chamois, 
deer, horse, rat, bear, cat, saki, yak, ape, buffalo, 
zebra, hare, leopard, gout, ermine, ounce, fox, ox, 
badger, tiger, seal, panther, zebu, mole, bat, hog, 
beaver, sloth, otter, bison, elk, sable, tapir, cow, 
mink, mouse, catamount, lion, weasel. i 

2. Ring in A—raining. N on pens—pennons. V 


E in grapes—grape vines. 
3. E c HO " 


4. “Horses to let or for sale” (horses two—letter 
for sail) A 

5. Hood. Lamb, Hilarins, Steele, Akenside, 
Locke, Goldsinith, Campbell, Cook, Browning, Ba- 
con, Burns. 
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COLLECTING EAGLE’S EGGS. 

Frank Buckland, the English naturalist, has been 
on a visit to John-o-Groat’s House, the extreme 
north of Scotland. To the westward is seen Hog 
Head, a cliff 1,100 feet high. Of this cliff Mr. Buck- 
land tells the following story: 

A story is told of an eagle’s nest having been dis- 
covered far down a cliff somewhere in this neigh- 
borhood. The sum of a guinea each was offered for 
the eggs; an Orkney man, determined to gain the 
prize, made a rope of heather, fastened his wife to 
the end, and let her down to rob the eagle’s nest of 
the eggs. The young woman, when at the nest, was 
no less than forty’fathoms down, The rope was 
made of heather; as the clever wife suggested, if 
made of ordinary hemp, it might chafe or even catch 
fire with the weight, by the friction against the 
projections of the rock. This young woman per- 
formed this perilous feat of birds’-nesting with suc- 
cess, and sold her eggs at the price offered. This 
adventurous pair are said to have collected, with 
their heather rope, a dozen eagles’ eggs one season. 

\cieiiciensasiilibniiniiniatit 
A PROUD AFRICAN. 

Major Cameron, who made a three-years’ journey 
across Africa, relates an amusing conversation he 
had with a proud African chief, the King of Urna: 


Kasongo was innated with pride, and asserted that 
he was the greatest chief in the whole world. The 
only one, in his opinion, who could in any way com- 
pare with him was Mata Yafa, the chief of Ulunda, 
who was also a Urua, and belonged to the same fam- 
ily as Kasongo. He graciously informed me that, 
but for the obstacle offered by the great Lake Tan- 
ganyika lying in the way, he would visit England to 
see what that country was like. 

I thought it possible his vanity might suffer a 
shock when I told him that the Tanganyika was 
nothing in comparison with the seas that lay be- 
tween Africa and my home. 

But he merely remarked that he would defer his 
visit for the present, and directed me to tell my chief 
to pay him tribute, and to send me back with rifles, 
cannon (of which he had heard from the Portu- 
guese), boats to navigate his rivers, and people to 
teach him and his subjects the manner of using 
them. 

I then informed this self-important chief that 
those who understood how to make the things he 
required were not likely people to pay him tribute, 
and that my chief was far greater than he, and, in- 
deed, that he could have no idea of the magnitude 
of her power. Lasked him how many fighting men 
he could muster, and the number that could be put 
into the largest of his canoes. 

He said he was unable to count his fighting men, 
but that five or six was a very good number for one 
canoe. I —- laughing, that I had formed a 
good idea of the strength of his army, and thata 
very small chief in my country often commanded 
more men armed with rifles; whilst, instead of six 
men being as many as could go in one canoe, we had 
ships the size of islands, and although carrying more 
than a thousand men each, they could remain away 
from land for many months. 

Even after this conversation, although he admit- 
ted that what I had said might be true, yet he ad- 
hered to the opinion that he was a very great man, 
and I was still to convey his message to my chief. 


a 
A WHALE CAUGHT. 

An English paper tells the story of a curious acci- 

dent which happened to a whale. A submarine 

eable in the Persian Gulf failed, and a ship was 


despatched to the place where the fault was sup- 
posed to be: 


The cable was successfully grappled within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the fault. The soundings at the 
fault were very irregular, with overfalls from thirty 
to seventy fathoms. On winding in the cable unu- 
sual resistance was experienced, as if it were fou! of 
rocks: but after persevering for some time, the 
body of an immense whale, entangled in the cable, 
was brought to the surface, where it was found to 
be firmly secured by two and a half turns of the 
cable immediately above the tail. 

Sharks and other fish had partially eaten the body, 
which was rapidly decomposing, the jaws falling 
away on reaching the surface, The tail, which 





measured fully twelve feet across, was perfect, and 
covered with barnacles at the extremities. 

Apparently the whale was, at the time of entangle- 
ment, using the cable to free himself from parasites 
such as barnacles, which annoy whales very much, 
and the cable hanging in a deep loop over a subma- 
rine precipice, he probably, with a fillip of his tail, 
twisted it round him, aud then came to an untimely 
end. 

ee 


A WONDERFUL DOG, 
The Religious Herald tells‘ he following dog story, 
which overtops most 2f the displays of canines - 
gacity that have been recorded: 


Lately, a traveller passed in a carriage along the 
Avenue de Neuilly. The night was dark, All at 
once the horse stepped, and the traveller saw that 
the animal had met an obstacle. At the same mo- 
ment aman raised himself from before the horse, 
and uttered a cry. 

“Why don’t you take care?” said the traveller. 

“Ah,” cried the man, “you would do better, instead 
of hallooing, to lend me your lantern.” 

“What for?” 

“T had three hundred frances in gold on my person ; 
my pocket has broken, and all is fallen in the street. 
It is a commission with which my master has en- 
trusted me, If Ido not find the money, I ama ru- 
ined man.” 

“It is not easy to find the pieces on such a night. 
Have you none left? 

“Yes, I have one.’ 

“Give it to me.”’ 

The man hesitated. 

“Give itto me. It will be the means of recover- 
ing the others.” 

The poor fellow gave him his last coin. The trav- 
eller whistled. A magnificent Danish dog began to 
leap around him. 

“Here!”’ said the emenpn geting the coin to the 
nose of the dog. “Look 

The intelligent creature sniffed a moment at the 
money, and then began to run about the road. Ev- 
ery minute he returned, leaping, and deposited in 
the hand of his mastera ‘Napoleon, In about twen- 
ty minutes, the whole sum was recovered. ‘The poor 
fellow, who had got his money back, turned, full of 
thanks, towards the traveller, who had now got into 
his carriage. 

“Ah, you are my jpreserver!”” said he. “Tell me 
at least your name, 

“1 have done nothing,” said the traveller. “Your 
preserver is my dog. His name is Rabut-Joie;” and 
then, whipping up his horses, he disappeared ia the 
darkness. 

a a 


A POTATO BOUQUET. 


It is one of the oddities of the past winter that 
flowers were blooming out of doors in the latitude 
of Minnesota (47°), while rivers were frozen over in 
the latitude of North Carolina (35°). A resident of 
the North-west sent a quaint evidence of this queer 
anomaly to an Eastern acquaintance. The Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Spy says: 


A friend of ours received through the post-office 
from Olympia, Washington Territory, a roundish, 
irregular package, which, on examination, proved 
to contain a large potato. Further investigation 
showed that the potato had been cut in two, and the 
inside scooped out, and in the cavity we found 
flowers and leaves, which, as he learned by a not 
previously received letter, had been picked in the 
garden, in the open air, on the 26th day of Decem- 
ber. The flowers, pansies, geraniums, and others, 

were as fresh and bright as if they had been gath- 
ered within an hour, though their journey across the 
continent had occupied fifteen days. Olympia is 
about the latitude of Quebec, though its winter cli- 
mate is not more severe than that of Memphis. 


———__e 
“AN IMPOSTHER,” 


One of the best Irish stories we have met with for 
a long time, is the following, so luminous in its dis- 
play of the national tendency to make “bulls :” 





One morning, a friend meets one of the Irish con- 
stabulary coming from the wild and mysterious val- 
leys beyond Killarney. The constable wears a smile 
of complacency. “Sir,” he says, “they’ve been hid- 
ing a chap yonder, who gave himself out as the Bal- 
lyporeen murderer; and for the last six weeks he 
has had his tree keep and shelter, and everything 
snug and handsome. Well, I’ve had my own suspi- 
cions about the fellow, and 'I went up this morning; 
and sure enough, just as I thought, he turns out to 
be neither more nor less than an imposther!” 


— o———— 


“RAISING the wind” is now denominated more 
classically “‘exciting the financial Zolus,” 


“DONE on my own hook”’ is now rendered “exe- 


cuted on the responsibility of my own personal 
curve.’ 


AN American student of Latin being confined to 
his rooi by sickness was called upon bya friend. 
“What, John,” said the visitor, “sick,eh?” Yes,” 
answered John, “‘sic sum!” 


HE fell from the stairway of the third story of 
Power's block, and lit on a candy showease. “No, I 
wasn’t hurt much myself,” he said, in relating the 
occurrence to us, “but I guess 1 rather dented in 
that showcase glass.” 


TueE rules of health, according to Plutarch, are the 
following: “Keep your head cool and your feet 
warm. Instead of employing medicine for every in- 
disposition, rather fast a day, and while you attend 
to the body never neglect the mind.” 


ONE of the discoveries made by the late arctic ex- 
plorers is that the length of the polar night is one 
sundred and forty-two days. What a place that 
would be in which to tell a man with a bill to call 
around day after to-morrow and get his money! 


Lorp Norbury, when once charging a jury ina 
breach-of-promise case, noticed that the letters of 
the faithless defendant had been so long in the 
oe ars! 8 pocket, or so often shown to her sympa- 

thizing friends, that they were greatly frayed at the 
folds, and almost in tatters. “Gentlemen,” said 
Lord Norbury, carefully holding up one of the epis- 
tles to the gaze of the jury, “it’s easy to see these are 
love-letters, because they're so mighty tender.” 


AT a railway station, recently, an enthusiastic 
gentleman, who had just begun to dabble in scien- 
tific matters a little, took up a handful of snow, and 
gazing admiringly at it a moment or two, turned, 
with a patronizing air to a miner who stood by, say- 
ing, “Beautiful snow, beantiful snow! I wonder 
what snow really is,now, Can you tell me?” He 
thonght that he had fairly puzzled the man, and was 
rather taken aback at the answer. “Yes,” said 
Geordie, “it’s enuld!” 





WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENCE. 

The perfect accuracy with which scientists are enabled 
to deduce the most minute particulars in their several de- 
partments, appears almost miraculous if we view it in the 
light of the early ages. Take for example the electro- 
magnetic telegraph—the greatest invention of the age. Is 
it not a marvellous degree of accuracy which enables an 
operator to exactly locate a fracture in a submarine cable 
nearly three thousand miles long? Our venerable “clerk 
of the weather” has become so thoroughly familiar with 
those most wayward elements of nature that he can accu- 
rately predict their movements. He can sit in Washing- 
ton and foretell what the weather will be to-morrow in 
Florida or New York, as well as if several hundred miles 
did not intervene between him and the places named. 
And soin all departments of modern science, what is re- 
quired is the knowledge of certain signs. From these th? 
scientists deduce accurate conclusions regardless of dis- 
tance. A few fossils sent to the expert geologist enable 
him to accurately determine the rock-formation from 
which they were taken. Hecan describe it to you as per- 
fectly as if acleft of it were lying on his table. Soalso 
the chemist can determine the constitution of the sun as 
accurately as if that luminary were not ninety-five mil- 
lion miles from his laboratory. The sun sends certain 
signs over the “‘infinitude of space” and the chemist class- 
ifles them by passing them through the spectroscope. 
Only the presence of certain substances could produce 
these solar signs. So also,in medical science, diseases 
have certain unmistakable signs, or symptoms, and by 
reason of this fact, Dr. Pierce, of the World’s Dispensary, 
has been enabled to originate and perfect a system of de- 
termining, with the greatest accuracy, the nature of 
chronic diseases without seeing and personally examin- 
ing his patients. He has spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense to associate with himself, as the Faculty of the 
World’s Dispensary, a large number of medical gentle- 
men of rare attainments and skill—graduates from some 
of the most famous Medical Colleges and Universities of 
both Europe and America. By aid of Dr. Pierce’s system 
of diagnosis, these physicians and surgeons annually 
treat, with the most gratifying success, many thousands 
of invalids without ever seeing them in person. In recog- 
nizing diseases without a personal examination of the pa- 
tient they claim to possess no miraculous powers, They 
attain their knowledge of the patient’s disease by the 
practical application of well-established principles of 
modern science to the practice of medicine. And it is to 
the accuracy with which this systein has endowed them 
that they owe their almost world-wide reputation for the 
skilful treatment of all lingering or chronic affections. 
This system of practice and the marvellous success which 
has been attained through it, demonstrate the fact that 
diseases display certain phenomena, which being subject- 
ed to scientific analysis or synthesis, furnish abundant 
and unmistakable data to guidethe judgment of the skil- 
ful practitioner aright in determining the nature of dis- 
eased conditions. The amplest resources for treating lin- 
gering or chronic diseases, and the greatest skill, are thus 
placed within the easy reach of every invalid, however 
distant he or she may reside from the physicians making 
the treatment of such affections a specialty. The pecu- 
liarities of this scientific system of practice are fully ex- 
plained in the Appendix of “The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser,”—a book of over nine hundred large 
pages, which is so popular as to have reached a sale of 
almost one hundred thousand copies within a few months 
of its first publication. It is sent (post-paid) by the Au- 
thor to any address, on receipt of one dollar and fifty 
cents. Address R. V. Pierce, M. D., World’s Dispensa- 
ry, Buffalo, N. Y. Com. 

Signora Ristori 

Says, “I find Laird’s ‘Bloom of Youth’ superior to any 
Toilet ;Preparation in Europe. It imparts to the com- 
plexion beauty and brilliancy,” Sold by druggists every- 
where. Com. 





STAN AMERERS and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 

Lane's INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Box 
1, Northampton, Mass. Samples mailed, 35 cents. 






BUY CoMMON SENSE CARPET TACKER, 25c, prepaid. 
AGENTS WANTED. Statesman Adv. Dept. Marshall. 
BIG PA to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
. Terms free. , Tay lor & Co., Cleveland, O. 


THE: new patent Sewing Machine Scissors, (always 
open and ready), 30 cents by mail, with C ‘atalogue of 
other novelties. 


oth RICHARDS & CO., 

GOOD PAY ‘and steady work for one or 
two enterprising men or wo- 

men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 

Washington Street, Boston, M: Iss. 


BLUE GLAS AND ITS WONDERS, pith 1 


illustrations, by SAM C, 
just published. Mailed to any address for 10 B.g 
suppliec ied. 8s. C. UPH 


Bristol, Conn. 


st oa 
AM, 25S. 8th Street, Philadelphia. 


7) 99 Strengthens the voice, makes it 
oie ars musical, extends its compass, Jn- 
dispensable to singers and speakers. 
Cures Coughs, Bronchial Affections. Relieves Asthma. 
Circulars free. “VOICE BARS” CO., Cincinnati, O. 
STANDARD and valuable Family Medi- 
cines, Corbett’s Shaker’s Sarsaparilla, asa 
Blosd Purifier, the best and unsurpassed. Dr. ans’ 
Rheumatic Pills for Chronic and inflammatory 
Rheumatism owe. Sold by druggists. 
MAYNARD & NOYES, Boston Agents. — 
250 elegant mixed Decalcomanie; 
15 CTS. 50 beautiful Gem Chromos; 7 ALL 
25 Extra Comic Pictures 
3 nice 6x8 Mounted C hrosnoas 
All post-paid. HEN DATE, Chicago, Ill. 


35 Fine Embossed Pic tures: FOR 
EITHE 2 Lovely od ren. 





DECALCOMANIE 


300 for 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, &c. 100 superior, 50 cts. 
25 Assorted Fine Embossed Pictures, 35 cts. 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47 Chicago. 


CERAMICS. 


Designs and Instructions for Decorating Pottery. With 
an illustrated list of subjects. Price 50 cents by mail. 
8S. W. TILTON & Co., 
333 V ishington Street, Boston. 
ANDY, HOW MADE! B 
Full Mn. given, that will enable any 
one to make choice candies and start a pleasant and prof- 
itable business in confectionery. Sent, postage paid, to 
any address, for one dollar. X csemaincns guaranteed. 
Address —— & CC 
« & Box 126, Menomonie, Wis. 


GIVEN AW 7ayK In onder that every one mav see 

samples of their goods,J. L. PATTEN & CO., of 162 Wil- 

ilam Street, New York, will send a he 

Chromos, and a copy of the best 16-pag 

Now published, to any reader of this paper who will send 
m two 3c stamps to pay mailing expenses. 





Publishers, 





















A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 











A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 


—~+ £4 
BURNETT’S 


COCOAINE. 


For preserving and beautifying the 
Hair, and rendering it dark and glossy. 

The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form, 
‘@ large proportion of deodorized 


| Cocoa-nut Oil, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. 
No othercompound sses the pecu- | 
liar properties which so exactly suit the | 
various conditions of the human hair. 


It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre. 
It remains longest in effect. 
It is the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Apply with the hand, ora soft brush, 
every other day, or as often as the case 
may require, rubbing it thoroughly into 
the roots of the hair. 

To remove Dandruff, Scurf, &c., wash 
the head with Burnerr’s Katuiston, 
rub dry with a — and apply the 
Cocoaine as directed 

PREPARED ONLY BY 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
BOSTON. 


Entered ecceeting ha Act of Congress, in the y 
pra by Ji tT & Co., in the Clerk's tice 
| of ant G the District of Massachusetts. 
etic ene = 


~F. TRIFET, 


61 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., the 
oldest ooreblished dealer i 





























r AMPS 
Circulars, 3e. S Catalogues, 25c. 


(Exclusively) in America. 60 varieties, 28c. 
300 varieties, 82 6 60. All stamps genuine. 
MOODY AND SANKEY. 

12 Superior Sewing Machine Needles, assorted sizes, for 
any machine, 40 cts.; 1 Goodrich Tucker, for any machine, 
T5cts.; 1 Automati Needle Setter, for any machine, 2cts, 
Sent by mail, Pie paid, on receipt of price. Elegant 

Card Pictures 0} Moy ond onukey oe away to every 
customer. NEEDL 

No. i WV eon Street, ah Mass, 
Ww 7 not_use the ORIENTAL 
Your Silver. > LISH ? That will not seratch 
the finest Gold or onlin ets er, and is Warranted to 
brilliantly polish your Gold, Silver, Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Mirrors, &c., &c. Free sample and circular by 
mail, for 3c stamp, or box for 25 cents. 
F. W. AUSTIN & CO., North Haven, Conn. 


COLGATE & C0.'S 


The tender and delicate odor of 
Violet | eccaiens zathered violets is exhaled 














by this delicious toilet water. The 


Toilet | tenacity with which the refreshing 
aromaclings oe woven fabrics,to the 
Water hairand tothe n, is very remark- 
able. Soldin haif- pint bottles by all druggists. 





. ££ SALESMEN & a salary of 912005 
year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses pai 
Address, Monitor Manuracturine Co., Cincinnati, Obiow hio. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing ith condi causes without leaving 
the system in on unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for cas aie complaints to 
which women are subject. ‘These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 

GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56R eade, St. N. 





SEND For either of the following: 5 
400 nicely assorted decaleomanie; 
100 large assorted decale omanie ; H 
75 splendid gem chromos, FOR 
25 4 shee ts serap-book pictures; 
= 6x8 mounted chromos; 
CENTS. ; —9x1 mounted chromos; I 
32 : page catalogue, free with order. 
LUEBKER & Hurtcuiys, Chicago, Il. 


2 lovely surprise bouquets; 
BABBITT'S TOILET SOAP. 










ioug ingredicnts. Ab 
cer yours of — 
experiment the 
afacturer of B.T. — 
oo Best Soap Ow os 
an 

Offers to the public 

The Finest atiet “t Soap in in the World. 
ante the purest vegetable oi re. 

Fer Use in the Sonus it has No Equ rent 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother ‘and family 1 C 
2ndom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent fret 
‘o any address on receipt of 75 cents. 

Address Bahhttt, New York City: 
§#-For Salo by all Druggists..ce 


WANTED.™<" to solicit orders for our geeks; 
permanent employment; & 
an Trave ling expenses paid by Company. 
Union Industrial Works, Cincinnati, 0. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. Men wanted to travel 
















and sell our Old and wy R. > UFACTURES. 1? 

MONTH. Hotel 
Travelling Expenses paid. = ai by letter or nao. 

son to S. A. Grant & Co.,2, 4, 6& 8 Home St., Cincinna 0. 


hewGoods never before introduced { for 
Terms that ~~. 4s beat. Mammoth AGE ENTS 
Catalogue frec. NASON & Co... 111 Neceon et NV 


Salesmen to selllight Hardware to De Deal 
ers. No PEppLING. Sala’ ry, $1,200 
year. Hoteland travelling ex Lett 


dealers; no peddling. $75 











Address DEFIANCE MFG, CO., Chicago, 
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